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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA, 


MARAVILLA COCOA 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 











SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 
GIVES — 


) HEALTH, 
STRENGTH, 
COMFORT, 


AND 
QUIET NIGHTS 
TO 
MOTHERS, NURSES, INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


Prices, 6d. to 10s. 6d. Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 


M':-C.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. — 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 

NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. Whese teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G, H. Jones, on his perfected system, whith is protected by 

HER MAIJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

The“ Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says, —‘‘Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, and 

with prize medal teeth is incomparable.” 


Witrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the snegs recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in 
daily use. onsultation Free. 


N.B.—Residents Abroad who are prevented visiting a qualified dentist can be treated on advantageous terms. 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


'CLARKES | 
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WORLD FAMED 


V—_———————— 


[BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” 


een ase 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER es ner: S 
Is warranted to eieanse the bieod from ali impurities, from whatever cause , 
panieon eee || aro ee 


rts effects are of Testimenials from all parts, In 
bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in eases of six times the 11s, each, of 
Chemists. Sent to any address, fer 30 or 132 stampa, by the Proprietor, 
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SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 














F. J. CLAREE, Chemist, SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
APOTHECARIES® HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street, 





























GOLDEN HOUBS ADVERTISER, february, 1879.—Advertisements and Bille for “' Golden Hours” should 5e sent to 
Mz, J, W. Guunn, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month, 


IMPORTANT TO ALL, 


® 
Especially to CONSULS, SHIP CAPTAINS, EMIGRANTS, and EUROPEANS generally who are 


VISITING OR RESIDING IN HOT OR FOREIGN CLIMATES, 


Or in the United Kingdom, Asa natural product of nature, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from 
Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without 
such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of life is immensely increased. As a means of keeping the 
system clear, and thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, or 
as a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative an@ Tonic 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


is particularly valuable. No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its use the 
most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cured. It is, in truth, 
a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to 
the system, this preparation is in the highest degree invigoratmg, Its eflect in relieving thirst, giving 
tone to the system, and aiding digestion is most striking. 
Fer BILIOUSNESS or SICK HEADACHE, GIDDINESS, DEPRESSION ot 
Spirits, Sluggish Liver, Vomiting, Sourness of the Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness and its evils, 
Impure Blood aud Skin Eruptions, &c,, ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the simplest and best remedy yet 
introduced, It removes, by a natural means, effete matter or poison from the blood, thereby preventing 
and curing Boils, Carbuncles, Fevers, Feverish Skin, Erysipelas, and all Epidemics, and counteracts 
any ERRORS OF EATING OR DRIN KING, or any sudden affliction or mental strain, and prevents 
Diarrhes, It is a PLgasant BuveraGk, which supplies the want of ripe fruit, so essential to the 
animal economy, and may be taken as an invigorating and cooling draught under any circumstances, 
from infancy to uld age, and may be continued for any length of time, and looked upon as being a simple 
product of fruit, It is impossible to overstate its value, and on that t no h hold onght to be 
without it, for by its use many disastrous results may be entirely prevented, In the nursery it is 


beyoud praise, 


HOW TO CHECK DISEASE AT THE ONSET, USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS,—“ Please send me half a dozen bottles of Eno’s Fruit Salt, I have tried Eno’s Fruit Salt in 
America, India, Egypt, and on the Continent, for almost every complaint, fever included, with the most satisfactory results. I ean strongly 
recommend {t to all travellers ; in fact, I am never without it.—Yours faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFicraL, June 6, 1878,”" 


~._ 440 versus STIMULANTS.—Stimulants and insufficient amount of Exercise frequently derange the liver. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
Qa peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT,—“ A)l our customers for Eno’s Fruit Salt would not be without it upon any consideration, they have received so much benefit from it.— 
Woop Brorugrs, Chemists, Jersey, 1878.” 

CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” 
~orthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s. 9d, and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared by J. C. ENO, Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM, 
YURE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 


disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 
HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 




















Without, you have been imposed upon by @ 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 








These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 


powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled, 





less of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

imples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
toe to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. By Mary FE, Suiprey, Author of “Gabrielle 


Super royal 32mo. 


Vaughan,” “Janetta,” &e., &c. 
A Poem. 


Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. 
or, Starting in Life,” &. Demy 16mo. 


Cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s. 6d. : 
By AnnaseL Crewe, Author of ‘‘A Medley,” ‘“ Happiness 


Cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 
The Traveller’s Manual of Prayers and Meditations. 


By aClergyman. 16mo, Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Short Lessons in Christian Theology. Being Simple Readings from the Gospel according to St. Joun, 
By Mrs, STEWART Hgapuam, Suitable for use in Bible Classes, and for Family and Cottage Reading, Crown 8yo. 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Denominational Dictionary; or, Handbook of Sects and Doctrines. By W.H. Crown 8yo, 


Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The New Testament Says. 


An Index. of Subjects treated of in-St. Paul’s Epistle to the: Romans, with their 


various synonyms, By Wit1tiam Hox. Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, 1s, 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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- FIFTH. .THOUSAND, Price 2s. 6d. 
BOUND IN CLOTH-ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


THEHE-PATHWAY°OF- PHAGE : 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 
BY THE 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D: 


“ The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many: valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, 





Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD: 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 

“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 

“It is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 

“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 

*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 0” DIRECT APPLICATION 4 the PUBLISHER. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUNSHINE. 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading,and Readers in General. 
Edited by the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor, who will also send specimen 
numbers. Address:—The Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE, 124, Paternoster Row, London. 

Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s, 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first 
sixteen years are now to be had bound in four handsome vols, 5s. each. 


Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 
NOW READY, PRICE I15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


Blorning and Ebening Prayers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of the Church of England, 
| Hdited by the Rev. CHARLES J. G00DHART, M.A., 


Reotor of Wetherden, Suffelk. 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


, " i 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 4voresr ra: Dongen — ISS SAVED: WH ‘SS 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and ‘: : : Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
i . — to ; t t he ° 
Pastry with les Buter jin bee dy SS eer es 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE dounee setunte be the besh-obelltheb hectbeheas pro- 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


1 7 I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar in dchoth SncumyxBoeeanseneetians a 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more . Warne 
nutritious than that raised with Representation for the Buglish Bolsters of tub 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





Bread may be made with it in a| ARTHUR MILL RAGSAED MD. Anipe w ts 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | ™ ™*king Breed, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


board ship. amare 
necessary for the Dough to stand “ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise before it is put into the | [yo cor usaf seer it te the grecteat boom mt ale 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flow add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpmn 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state ; then powr on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
amall loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox's Baxine Pownzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into baile the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and botl them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


ld iste, and in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, 
Bold by Grocers, Druggiste Conn OS Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 








TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 











Books Recently Published 


B 
HAUGHTON & CO., 
VESTINA’S MARTYRDOM. A Storr or 


THE Catacomps. By Mre. Emma Raymonp 
Pirman. Price 3s. 6d. ; in large type, 5s. 

* One of the best stories of the kind we ever read—the very best, 
we think, of this particular era. The volume sbounds in deeply 
interesting matter, while the religious teaching is of the very sim- 
plest and purest.”"—Literary World. 


Just published. New and important work. 


LEISURE HOURS WITH LONDON 


DIVINES. ByaJournauist. Price 2s, 6d, 

“T have read your volume with interest. I fear that your 
publishing without a name maybe adverse to your obtaining the 
notice to which you are fairly entitled, I can congratulate you 
on: its spirit and on its abilities."—The Right Hon, W. E. 
G one, M.P. 


Beautifully bound, price 5s. 


MARGARET MERVYN’S CROSS. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Vestina’s Martyrdom.” 
“An admirable story for young and old, replete with interest, 
and full of Gospel truth.”"—Living Waters. 


Just published, beautifully bound in cloth, bevelled 
boards, price 5s. 
“FROM THE CURATE TO THE CON. 


VENT.” 

‘This comely volume is intended to open the eyes of Englishmen 
te the Romanizing influence of the High Chureh, and to the wiles 
of the Jesuits, who are using the Establishment for their own ends.” 
—Rev C. H. Spurgeon, in ‘‘ Sword and Trowel.” 

“In this work the natural, logical, and most mischievous results 
of the confessional in our Church are portrayed with fidelity and 
power.”—The Standard, 


Lonpon : HAUGHTON & Co., 10, Parernoster Row. 














Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 


Having had many years’ practical Experience ia 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 
will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &e.), and publication of 

Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 





Wiliam Poole, 12a, Paternoster Rew, London, E.C. 
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HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS BIRMINCHAM 
CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON. 
THE BEST AOUSE FOR WiRE BLINOS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 








_ Lospow: ALFRED HOLNESS, 21, Parzenos < 


* The ‘ Ladies’ Treasury ’ is a magazine with which one is never 
disappointed. From the engraving at the commencement, to the 
beautiful fashiow plates at the end, the contents have always a 
meritorious ring, and can only be perused with pleasure and profit.” 
—Northampton Herald, 

HE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 
Literature, Education, and Fashion, 6d, Monthly, by 
post 73d, Contents for February :— 
Costly Treasures er Story of Straw-Plaiting. 
The W, — iv—vi.| Parisian Fashions (from our 
us' 


Egyptian Obelisks trated)} own Correspondent). 
Amtition in Ho Art. | Notes on Dressmaking. 
Me and My Son. Chess and Pastimes. 


Puns and Punsters, Answers to Enquirers, 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW DOMESTIC 
STORY, by Mrs. WARREN, entitled “MISS SEVERN’S 
SCHOOL.” 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE: Ball 
Costume, Pompadour Style—Dimner Dress. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS.—The Zaire and Basket- 
Cloth Costumes, Brisault Robe, Martindale Costume, Morn- 
ing Costume, Stuart Tartan Dress, Home Dress, Costumes 
for Girls, Infant’s Robe, Child’s Chemise, D’Egville Robe. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS. Netted Border for 
Toilet Covers or Bed Furniture, Border in Berlin Work, Lace 
in Crochet and Mignardise Braid, Initials for working 
Embroidery. 

The JANUARY PART of the “ Ladies’ Treasury,” com- 
mencing the New Volume, and containing the . opening 
chapters of the New Tale, is still on sale. 


HE SCARECROW.—“ A serial tale, which promises 

to be very interesting. The plot appears to be a good 

one, and the tale itself is ably written.’’— Invergordon Times. 

“Promises to be a very good story.”--Waterford Citizen. 

‘ The first part is romantic enough, and developes a situation 

which promises to be the subject of an interesting story.”— 

Aberdeen Journal. See the “ LADIES’ TREASURY ” for 
January. Price 6d. 


Lonpon : Bemrosz & Sons, 10, Paternoster BuILpiNGs. 
HOLNESS’S LIST OF 
Jllustrated Books for Presents. 





The Good Shepherd and His Lambs. Royal 
16mo., cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. ; bevelled gilt edges, 3s. 6d. This 
ill d volume i about Forty Engravings, and is an 
admirable book for the young. 

The Story of John Wesley. By Franczs Bevan. 
A Second Edition, revised and corrected. Seven original Illustra- 
tions. 380 pages royal 16mo., best cloth boards, price 2s. 6d, ; bevelled 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. i 

Faithful Words for Old and Young. Volume 

for 1878, in cloth gilt boards, price Is. 6d. 

The Wicket Gate, and Some who Found It. 
Illustrated. By H. N., Editor of “ Faithful Words Almanac.” In 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. ; gilt edges, antique, 2s., postage free. 

On Building Houses; or, From the Sand to the 
Rock. Illustrated. By the Author of “Talkings in the Twilight.” 
In cloth boards, Is. 6d. ; gilt, #s., post free. 

The Narrow Pathway to the Golden Gate. 
A Book for Young Pilgrims. New and revised Edition, with several, 
full-paged Teswations. In cloth boards, Is. éd.; gilt edges, antique 


2s., postage . 

Cradled in the Nile ; or, The Child of the Bulrushes, 
With a Sketch of the Coast of Africa, illustrated with a Map and 
govern Woodeuts. Cloth, is.; gilt edges, antique, Is. 6d,, postage 


Stories of Love and Mercy. A Series of Narra- 
tives for Young People, illustrative of Gospel Truth. Illustrated. 
In cloth boards, Is. ; gilt edges, antique, 1s. 6d., postage free. 

The Homeward Journey ; or, Five “ One Things.” 
A New Book for the Young, by the Author of “ The Narrow Pathway 
to the Golden Gate.” With several Illustrations. Cleth, Is. ; extra 
antique, Is. 6d., post free. 

Rose, Robin, and Little May. A Story of 
Country Life, By the Author of “ Picture Stories for Children,” &o. ' 
Price 1s. in cloth is; gilt edges, antique, Is. 6d., postage free. 

Olive Leaves. By the Author of ‘‘ Letters to my 
Young Friends.” (A Series of Narratives for the Young, iliustrauve 
of Gospel Truth. Illustrated with Six Woodouts. Price is. in cloth 
boards ; gilt extra, Is. 





6d. 
Ben and Kit, A Story of Two Poor Children in 


London.’ Third. Edition, illustrated. By the Author of “ Picture 
Stories for the Young.” Price 1s. in cloth boards ; gilt edges, antique, 
Is. 6d., postage free, 
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MY SHOP AND 








MY 


SHOP AND I. 


THE STORY OF AN EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 
' 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER IV. 
But Fair people were not destined to be my 
first customers ; and fearless as I thought 
I should be in an encounter with Mrs. Stone, 
I became suddenly timid as I saw her and 
Mrs. Pith entering my shop together. 

“ Quite alone are you, Polly?” remarked 
Mrs. Pith, in a simpering voice, ‘and pray 
where’s your poor dear mother gone to?” 

‘She is at the warehouse, ma’am,” said 
I, resenting the question. 

“Oh! so the poor dear creature is gone 
to the warehouse. is she ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,”’ I replied. 

* And how is the poor dear this morning ?” 
inquired Mrs. Pith. 

“ She’s but middling, thank you, ma’am.” 

“Oh! she’s but middling, and pray how 
are you?” 

“ I’m quite well, thank you, ma’am.” 

‘“* And pray how’s the poor dear uncle in 
London ?” 

* T don’t know, ma’am, I believe he’s well,’ 
said I. 

“T see he’s been sending you more goods,” 
interrupted Mrs. Stone, in a strong, loud, 
decided voice, that struck harshly but plea- 
santly on my ears after the false, sugary 
accents of Mrs. Pith. ‘Well, if I’ve a 
wish about them, ’tis that they may be better 
than the last were,” and Mrs. Stone looked 
at me defiantly, nay, almost fiercely, so that 
I coloured, and mother’s injunctions to be 
civil came unpleasantly to my mind ; for, you 
see, her rude speech put me on my mettle, 
and so all fear of her was gone. 

‘¢ My dear creature,” interposed Mrs. Pith, 
with a glance round at our poor forlorn shop, 
‘‘how can you expect to find a good article 
in a place like this ? all one can hope for, you 
know, is cheapness !” 

“‘ Cheapness !” retorted Mrs. Stone, “ that’s 
just what one doesn’t get then, whether one 
expects it or not ; everything here is shock- 
ingly dear and horribly bad! Such tea as 
that last was! I’ve often said ‘twasn’t woith 
the boiling water! ” 

“* Have you now, really?” remarked Mrs. 
Pith, putting into her tone so sympathizing 
an accent, and speaking with so deep a sigh, 

VOL. XII. 


” 


that I nearly burst out laughing, for, you see, 
I knew it was all got up, and a sham, to help 
Mrs. Stone get our new tea cheaper, if she 
could not succeed in getting it for nothing. 

“ Yes, I have,” said Mrs. Stone, “and I’ll 
say it again!” 

“ My poor dear creature, I wouldn’t buy 
any more tea here!” observed Mrs. Pith 
with a glance at the canister in our window, 
“Td buy it at Thrivewell’s, they are offering 
excellent tea there to-day at only one and 
twopence a pound! One and twopence! 
only think of that!” 

*f wouldn’t be them as drinks it!” 
said I, irritated into forsaking my prudence. 

“*And do you see what they’ve the face 
to ask for theirs?” exclaimed Mrs. Stone, 
thrusting her head into the window and read- 
ing the price marked onthe canister ; “ and 
then the impudence of calling it ‘ Cheap tea.’ ” 

“To be sold for ‘ ready money.’ The poor 
dears !” ejaculated Mrs. Pith. 

“ They'll just get no ready money out 
of me,” exclaimed Mrs. Stone; “so they 
need not expect it!” 

““My poor dear creature, they won’t ex- 
pect it,” simpered Mrs. Pith, “you’re such 
an old customer, and have stuck to them 
through everything, my poor dear !”’ 

“T don’t care whether they expect it or 
not, they won't get it,” said Mrs. Stone, 
with a fierce, bullying laugh, and her eyes 
fixed intently on me, as though she would 
daunt me by her looks, as well as by her 
words, ‘‘they may expect what they like: 
so come, Polly Hammond, what's the lowest 
price for this tea? and on account, mind?” 

* Mother has decided not to sell it on 
account,” said I, doing my best to swallow 
down the lump in my throat, and speak 
quietly; “she won’t sell it on account, 
ma’am,” I repeated. 

“My dear creature,” interposed Mrs. 
Pith in a loud whisper, “try Thrivewell’s ; 
such excellent tea as his is, and only——” 

‘“*T hate Thrivewell, and I wouldn’t have 
his tea for nothing,” retorted Mrs. Stoue, 
turning on Mrs. Pith angrily, “Not if he’d 
give it me, I wouldn't.” 

Her eagerness made me nearly smle. 
“Tt’s the fox and the grapes,” I thought ; 
“ she does not like Mr. Thrivewell, because he 
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will be paid; he’d never fhave let her run 
up such an account as poor mother has, 
she’d never get his best goods for nothing ; 
but oh, I am glad I’ve stood out about sell- 
ing for ready money.” 

“Your mother told you I should call, I 
suppose, ?” remarked Mrs. Stone, after a 
pause, during which I took care not to speak. 

“Yes, ma’am, she said you would call 
to pay the account,” I replied. 

** The account, indeed! it’s just shameful 
how she comes, over and over again, pester- 
ing to be paid that account! Stone says 
‘he feels quite insulted ;) one would think 
we could not pay.” 

“ Respectable tradesmen never do such 
things ; they’d feel it honour enough to have 
such customers,” remarked Mrs. Pith. 

“ And so they ought,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stone. ‘I’ve a great mind not to pay the 
account, though Stone has given me the 
money, that we might have no more badger- 
ng.” 

“My dear creature,” interposed Mrs. 
Pith, earnestly, “if you do, I hope you'll 
look it down, and add it up, and all that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

Mrs. Stone need not give herself the 
trouble, ma’am,” said I, feeling very hot 
all over at this slur on my good bookkeeping, 
“TI can keep accounts, and this one has been 
added up often enough, and looked down 
too, ma'am, and, and, we are honest people,” 
I added warmly. 

“Now, Polly Hammond,” said Mrs. 
Stone, “no incivility! it won’t go down 
with me! I’ve no doubt you're at the 
bottom of all this selling for ready money ; 
it isn’t a bit like your mother; and you'll 
not find it answer. Come, I'll not stand 
haggling any longer, I’ll make you an offer, 
take care how you refuse it, you'll let me 
have that canister of tea, and what else I 
want—on account, mind, and I'll pay you 
half the bill your mother’s been pestering 
about so long. Come, what do you say?” 

““What a dear, forgiving, generous crea- 
ture it is!” simpered Mrs. Pith, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

I was qui'e silent ; I knew quite well it would 
not do to accept the offer, quite well it was 
only another way of defrauding mother, that 
we should indeed get half the old bill paid, 
only to have a new, and most likely a 
longer one in its stead. But I could not 
at once find words to answer, I felt confused, 
considering what to say, and how to say it 
without offence. Meanwhile I had my eyes 
fixed on Mrs. Stone, as she stood in all her 





grandeur and haughtiness before me. Dear! 
{ could almost fancy I see her now, a fine, 
handsome, showy woman, coldly, insolently, 
regarding me, in attire of the latest, newest, 
fashion. + 

Yet, for all her present pride, Mrs. Stone 
had once been the obsequious, humble com- 
panion, had been mother’s poor school- 
fellow, invited out of kindness to mother’s 
home for her holidays, helped to rise by 
mother’s effort, and standing there, before 
her, I blushed to think how she had re- 
compensed her, how she had ground us 
down, as she ground down every one, and 
a poor, sparely dressed girl, ill-fed, ill-clad, 
weighed down by cares and circumstances 
over which I had had no more control 
than her own prosperous family had had 
over theirs. I secretly hoped that, if ever 
the prosperity I had set my heart on attain- 
ing came to me, I should make a better use 
of it than had Mrs. Stone. 

“ Well, Polly!” said she, striking in im- 
patiently at last, “do you mean to give one 
an answer or don't you?.” 

“It’s quite your own interest, you know, 
my poor dear, quite your own interest ; there 
are shops enough in the town, my poor 
dear,” added Mrs. Pith. 

But for all their urging I felt as tongue 
tied, and unable to reply. If I refused Mrs, 
Stone’s offer, she might not pay the bill, or 
any of it, and then our ruin was sure ; if, on 
the other hand, I accepted, she would make it 
come to the same thing by taking it out in 
another for the new goods. Did I not know 
her ways? Did not all the town, at least 
of tradesmen, knowthem? Did I not know 
that elegant dress and fashionable bonnet, 
that expensive mantle, perhaps even those 
well-fitting lemon-coloured gloves, were not 
paid for—that the joints, and fish, and 
poultry loading Mr. Stone’s table were left 
as long as could be, sometimes altogether, 
unpaid for—that the doctor who saved 
her child’s life, going to and fro in the 
bitterest nights, at all hours of them, last 
winter, that the laundress, that we our- 
selves, sent in our bills in vain? and 
while considering what my words should 
be, what reply I should frame, I thought, 
oh ! how free our thoughts are! I am glad 
I am not Mrs. Stone, but only Polly 
Hammond ! 

“We'd best go,” said Mrs. Stone, “ Polly 
can’t find her tongue, it seems.” 

She had turned to go, and would have 
gone, but her exit was arrested by the 
curiosity excited by a new arrival, and 
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angry and impatient as’ she was at the un- 
usual check put on her schemes, this new 
arrival tempted her to linger. 

“Ts this the shop of Miss Hammond?” 
asked the new comer, a young fellow of 
perhaps eighteen, looking about him with 
a frank and lively air, “for shan’t I catch 
it if I make a mistake !” 

‘“‘Tt’s not the shop of Miss Hammond, 
it’s the shop of—of—let’s see—what is the 
name of the poor dear creature?” simpered 
Mrs. Pith. 

“It’s Mrs. Barrup’s shop,” said Mrs. Stone, 
shortly. 

“But I’m Polly Hammond, sir!” said I. 

“ Oh, you are Miss Hammond, then it’s all 
right ; well, I’ve an order for you. Mother 
drank some tea that came from here, and 
approved of it, and that’s saying much, let 
me tell you, for, excepting Self and Co., we 
are mighty difficult customers. Is that the 
tea in the window?” 

“Ves, sir, but I have a case finer quality 
that’s not opened.” 

“So much the better, I’ll take that—the 
finest, I mean.” 

“Do you mean you will take all? there 
are a good many pounds ina case,” said I. 

“So much the better. What’s the good 
of having it in by the pound? We havea 
famous good care-keeper at home, I promise 
you. So you'll please make out the bill while 
I catch up a boy to carry it,” said he, hurrying 
to the door, for a boy was just passing. 

So I made out the bill, but I declined to 
take the money till the tea had been tasted 
and approved of. But the young man over- 
ruled my objections. 

“If mother does not like it, why, you'll 
change it,” said he, putting down the money. 
Then glancing into the window while I was 
looking out the change, he admired the 
wheatsheaf. ‘Though it looks like autumn, 
doesn’t it?”’ said he, “and one is sorry to 
lose the summer.” 

Mrs. Pith, who had been simpering and 
nudging Mrs. Stone all the time the young 
man was in the shop, burst out with a flood 
of questions the moment he was gone. 

“My dear creature,” said she, “do you 
know who he is?” 

“T should think I do,” replied Mrs. Stone; 
“he’s got such a name one can’t help know- 
ing him; he’s the only son, so ’tis said at 
least, of the new manager of the Water and 
Gas Works, and his name is Ready Faithful.” 

“Indeed! How odd of his father to name 
him Ready, isn’t it now?” inquired Mrs. Pith. 

“Old Faithful is odd,—but it don’t matter, 








they are ever co rich, so Tom says, and he 
is going to make their acquaintance.” 

“Poor dear Tom! how cunning of him, 
now !” 

“Oh, Tom’s a knowing hand ; every one 
knows that,” replied his mother. ‘ But come, 
Polly, it’s to be hoped that by this time 
you've got some answer; you could talk fast 
enough to that handsome young fellow.” 

Well, I had got my answer ready, and it 
was that no tea should go out of the shop, 
or groceries either, save for ready money. 
There was no offence meant, and mother 
would be sorry, very sorry, to lose Mrs. 
Stone’s custom, but we had the rent to pay 
and the goods to pay for, and it was impossi- 
ble to keep the shop open at all, save we 
changed our custom, to make it bring us in 
more ready money. 

It was a long speech I made, and I remem- 
ber how Mrs. Pith insinuated it had been 
learnt by heart; but it gained me this, that 
Mrs. Stone paid half her account and even 
bought a pound of tea for ready money ! 

Oh! and the fun of it was that Mrs. Stone, 
far from being more overbearing for my 
resistance, actually ceased bullying, and left 
the shop in, for her, quite a meek humour. 

And she was no sooner gone than I 
rushed to the ledger, and I cannot tell you 
the joy with which I crossed over half of 
that long account which had so tormented 
my poor mother. 

Oh! but what a day that fair day was! 
Why, we had a regular run on the shop. 
You have heard often enough of a run, have 
not you? There is “a run” on a bank, and 
that is not a pleasant run ; and there is a run 
after the fox, and that is not pleasant either— 
not, at least, for all parties ; and there is arun 
of luck, and that is a sort of run which is 
pleasant to everybody, for everybody has just 
what everybody wishes for, and there is no 
gainsaying that that is pleasant ; and thatis 
the sort of run that came to my shop. 

I am sure I cannot say what brought it on. 
After Mrs. Stone and Mrs. Pith had left, 
it seemed to come on naturally. Some- 
times I thought Mrs. Helpall had had a hand 
in it—she had in the sale of the tea to Mrs.. 
Faithful ; sometimes I thought it was getting 
up in the morning, or adorning the window, 
or tidying up the shop, or all three together ; 
and sometimes I thought it was the buns. 
After all, I think the buns had some hand in 
it. But, whatever it was, there was no doubt 
of it ; there was a crowd of customers, which 
proved a run of luck to the shop, though at 
first I could hardly believe it. 
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Well, Mrs. Helpall looked in, and went 
and fetched mother, and then she came 
again, and this time fetched John Work and 
stayed on herself, and all we four had still 
more than enough to do in serving customers. 
Indeed I may say John alone was equal to 
the occasion, and bore us over every diffi- 
culty ; for whether he were weighing tea, or 
counting out change, or dashing over the 
street with parcels to the “ Fox,” he won every 
one’s good opinion by being so businesslike, 
and so obliging, and he did everything with 
such a heartiness, that it might, as motber 
said, have been his own money he was count- 
ing out and his own goods he was selling. 

And when the night at last closed in, and 
the scramble and hurry were over, when 
every basket “left for a minute” was gone, 
and all those “you’ve remembered that 
parcel, have you?” were silenced, and 
mother, as we sat having tea and buns our- 
selves, to finish with, asked John to accept 
something for his trouble, would you he- 
lieve it ? John would not take a farthing, but 
laughed, and said he only wished every day 
was fair day, it was so uncommon jolly. 


CHAPTER V. 


WuateEVER John Work might think of the 
fair day being jolly, I can tell you that when 
he and Mrs. Helpall were gone mother and 
I found that to imitate the king of the old 
song and to sit counting out our money— 
mother actually smiling the while, I wonder 
if he smiled, but perhaps he had not so 
much need, for as his queen was in her 
parlour eating bread and honey, that looks 
as if they were in easy circumstances— 
well, I say, we found counting out our money, 
the proceeds of the day, and discovering 
that with the account Mrs. Stone had paid 
us we had actually more than enough to pay 
our rent, perhaps enough even to pay for 
the new goods, was very jolly indeed. 
Success, even the smallest grain of it, is a 
powerful stimulant, and, get to the top of 
ever so low a hill of difficulty, the view will 
seem charmingly extensive, and I felt I had 
succeeded and had clambered up a bit of 
my hill, and just this one day’s encourage- 
ment put into my heart a greater wish to 
amend things and to do well than ever ; and 
that night I built so many castles in the air, 
and found it so nice to build them, that I 
might have gone on doing so till it was time 
to get up in the morning, only just when 
I had made our fortunes, and seen myselt 











and my mother riding in our carriage— 
Mrs. Stone’s new carriage doubtless suggested 
that to me—sleep, that kindly nurse to all 
young things, stepped in softly, and managed 
at last to hush me off to rest. 

Now, my room was quite at the top of 
this dear old house, this house with its 
peaked gables, one of which is especially 
mine, for I occupied it so long ; and though 
this room was destitute of all furniture save 
my little bed and chair by the window and 
an old box or two in the corners—for all in 
the house that could be sold had been sold 
in the great wreck of that past about which 
I am now to tell you—still just being 
mounted up so high as to let me look over 
the opposite houses, right away into the 
country, was ef great use to me, as 1 may 
say the sights and sounds of nature are to 
us all, for they make us think of something 
besides ourselves, and that is of use indeed. 
So over the opposite houses I could see 
fine meadows through which a brook was 
winding, and of a morning, when the sun 
came up, his first rays would glance on the 
tops of some willows growing by it, and they 
would in a moment be all lighted up with a 
golden misty light, and often at that hour, too, 
swans would come sailing proudly down the 
brook, and then the sun would just give a 
glance down on them and the brook, which 
would instantly cover itself all over with 
silvery ripples that made it look as if it were 
smiling back its thanks, as many things do, 
you know. Ah! it was a pretty sight! 
prettier far than the rows of houses, built 
over those meadows now. Ah, but then at 
night! oh, that was glorious! for as I lay 
there by the uncurtained window, was it not 
glorious to see the stars come out, getting 
brighter and brighter, or to fall asleep watch- 
ing the moon sail out from behind some 
jagged black cloud, with, perhaps, just con- 
sciousness left to feel mother’s last kiss on 
my cheek, by way of a finish, perhaps, even 
to hear her half-uttered wish expressed in a 
sigh, and a “God bless you, my poor 
darling”? And I’am sure I may safely say 
that the great use of all these things to me 
was chiefly that they raised my heart up to 
the Father in heaven, and made me hope- 
ful, because I saw how all things were His. 
Those meadows, that brook, the swans, 
the great fine sun, the stars, even to the 
whole of them; and just because I noticed 
how each seemed to have its time, I was 
hopeful, for I felt we were none of us for- 
gotten, no, not one. 

But I said I was going to tell you about 
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our past, and that great wreck which took 
place in it, and landed us, all forlorn and 
destitute, in the painful position to the full 
sense of which you have seen me awakened 
by the observation of the keen-sighted Mr. 
Faithful. 

I always had a good memory, and when 
I look back it goes so far as to set me down 
—having carried me through all back till 
then without much indistinctness—a_ tiny 
child, watching a man working by a table. 
I think I remember this table better be- 
cause of the glitter of it. The man working 
at it was my father, and the table was 
covered with frames, all a glitter of gold, 
for he was a gilder. I remember how he 
would lift me up on to his knee to show me 
the gold leaf, and how he taught me to 
read, and how he called me his pet and his 
darling, and how he would hold me up high 
in the air, and bring me down to kiss me. 
Once, and that’s my last remembrance of 
him, it was mother who lifted me up to 
him as he lay in bed, and he kissed me, and 
mother has told me since he said, “ Poor 
child ! now may God help her,” which has 
often made me think he knew what was 
coming. 

Oh, but how sorely I missed him! I re- 
member pattering round and round that 
well-loved table, wondering why the gilded 
frames did not come on it, why he did not 
ever, ever come. And how I would fetch 
my book and open it and stand there, all 
ready. I suppose it was seeing me do this 
made some friend of mother’s catch me up 
and tell me I need not do it any more, for 
God had taken father, and he would never hear 
me read again, which comforting reflection 
I shall always remember, if only as a warning 
to the pain you can inflict on children, as 
also because it made me cry angrily and say, 
“God shouldn’t have done it ; why did He ?” 
on which mother clasped me in her arms, 
with a “ Hush!” and amid her own tears 
told me not to cry, for God had taken 
father to a beautiful home in the sky, 
and we should, she hoped, go to him. 
Poor mother! That did not help much, 
for I wanted to go at once, and cried 
again because she said “we were not 
ready.” 

After that, I don’t seem to remember 
much, save that mother told people I 
“ moped after father ;” and I suppose it was 
just that that made her begin to take me into 
the shop, for the shop is just my next clear 
recollection, either as sitting on a stool by 
mother, or perched on the counter, or 


minding it all by myself alone, which was 
my éarliest post of honour. 

And I must tell you one word about the 
shop, and this is, that father, falling ill, had 
sold his own business and established mother 
in this shop; that she might at his death 
have a bread-winner, not, as she told me, 











that she so much needed it, but because he 
thought that with the shop and the little 
property he left her there would be a better 
prospect for me, his only child, to whom 
he was much attached; “for he clung to 
you, Polly,” mother would say, “oh, he did 
cling toyou!”  Poor.father! He does not 
seem to have thought of the snare he was 
preparing for his widow, “ That pretty Mrs. 
Hammond,” as I now became used to hear 
people call her. 

Well, father had lived long enough to see 
mother well established in the snug, pretty 
shop, and to teach her all the ways of it, 
and this was more easy because of uncle 
in London, who sent all the needful goods 
and was at first a great friend to mother, 
who, I may say, was helped in every way, 
both in the house and out of it; for we 
had then an old-fashioned servant who was 
like an old friend. I never in my life saw 
such a face as she had; she had the very 
look of a faithful watch-dog. I often as a 
child wondered she did not bark, she 
always seemed as if she was going to, but 
she stopped short ata growl. Her name was 
“ Ann.” In the town people called her “ Mrs. 
Hammond’s Ann.” She had a nose, that 
turned up slightly or seriously, according 
to circumstances, scented a hypocrite faster 
than a hound does a fox, hated equivo- 
cations more than direct lies, lawyers more 
than thieves, and all sorts of false ways 
and double dealers whatsoever. She was 
exceedingly faithful, and generally cross. 
She served in the shop, cooked our dinner, 
alternately watched, scolded, or comforted 
mother, and wholly spoilt me. 

Such was our Ann; to outsiders she was 
“your Ann,” but to us “ours” over and 
over again, for she seemed to be a part and 
parcel of ourselves. If only she could have 
kept mother! But that was Ann’s great 
cross, mother would always look so pretty ; 
and with her nose turned quite up in the 
air, which meant seriously, and her clear, 
hazel eyes darting hundreds of defiances. 
she said “she knew what would come of 
that.” 

Meanwhile, although all Ann’s contrivances 
were directed to making mother look ugly, to 
all of which contrivances mother submitted 
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with a good grace, perhaps because she knew 
they would not succeed, we led a very happy 
life all three together ; yes, a merry, happy 
life, like a gleam of sunshine before a storm ; 
and I would go to school, or mind the shop, 
or walk out with mother, getting every day 
prouder of having such a beautiful mother 
to walk with. 

But a change was at hand, and, strange to 
say, it seemed at first to be all the fault of our 
Ann; for having, as mother said, bought up 
every ugly old widow’s cap in the town, and 
seen they were of no avail save to make 
mother’s beauty shine more brightly out of 
them, Ann lost her cheerfulness, and turned 
her nose up for altogether, and when I asked 
her whatever was the matter, as you may be 
sure J did, she replied with a snort of defiance, 
ora “You'll know soon enough, Miss Polly, 
without my telling you;” that had nothing 
cheery in it. Only afterwards, when she saw 
me unhappy, she would come creeping into 
my room,—it was not a barely furnished 
attic, though, then—and tucking me up she 
would say I was not to mind her crossness, 
that she was only vexed about mother. And 
one night, when there was a falling star 
dropping as down from the sky, and I, who 
had not seen a star fall before, cried out, “Oh 
Ann, Ann, do look! there’s a star falling,” 
she threw her arms round me, and said, 
“ Oh, dear, dear! that’s just like my poor 
missis.”” 

Well, after that there came a morning 
when mother asked me to mind the shop ; 
I did not like to mind it, because it would 
make me miss school, of which I had 
grown very fond. But Ann was in her 
blackest sulks, and mother wanted to go 
out, and so I had to stay and mind it. 
And I was thinking the groceries we had 
then were not so good as those uncle used 
to send us, and wondering why mother 
had left off having them from him, when I 
noticed a man looking down the street as 
if he were searching for some one’s house, 
and when he came to ours he stopped, 
and set the ladder he was carrying right 
against it. I did not know what he was 
about, till I went to the door to see, 
and then I saw he had a paint pot, and 
while I was looking on he had with the 
brush which he held in his hand quickly 
painted out my father’s name, till then over 
the door, and was coming down again. 

“*Twill be dry by to-morrow,” said he, 
“‘and then the tother can go up.” 

“ The ‘tother ’” said I, angrily, “‘and who’s 
the ‘ tother ?’” 








“* Blessed if she knows!” said the man. 

Well, the man’s words made me still 
more angry, for I was at that time a 
spoilt and franzy child. “ How should I 
know ” said I, “and how dare you do it? 
how dare you? Here, Ann! Ann! I say, 
come here !” 

Now, you may be sure, Ann was not far 
off, for she, of course, knew the meaning 
of it; it was as clear to her as why she 
was in a black sulk, that nothing could that 
morning mollify, though, for all that, she 
asked with interest what was the matter? and 
listened to my version of the painter and 
his paint pot. 

“ Don’t she know, then?” said he, appeal- 
ing to her when I had done. 

“Know!” snorted Ann, “ how’s s heto 
know? Hiniquities isn’t called about the 
town by the town-crier !” 

“ Declare, if that don’t beat anything,” said 
the man. “ Why, miss, not as I likes the job of 
telling you; you’ve got a new father, and 
that’s why I’ve painted out tother’s name. 
We'll have the new one's up the morrow.” 

“ But I don’t want a new father, I won't 
have one.” 

“Law! miss, I dare say not, but you’ve 
got one by this! So least said soonest 
mended. Besides, ’tis too late now, for there 
they’re a-coming along together, man an’ wife, 
if parson can make ’em. So take my advice 
and just make the best on it ! ” 

“Man and wife!” said I, staring up the 
street; “why, it’s only mother and Mr. 
Barrup! It’sonly Mr. Barrup, who comes so 
often to help mother buy the goods. __I wish 
she’d buy again of uncle. I don’t like Mr. 
Barrup! he’s no father of mine! I hate him.” 

“‘Barrup! yes, that’s his name,” said the 
painter, as he turned to go, “and up ’twill 
go to-morrow. ‘A, Barrup,’ and not a fine 
name neither.” 

Now, my reasons for disliking Mr. Barrup 
were not trivial; for though I had become 
used to his coming to our house, and to our 
Ann saying with a sniff ‘‘there’s that Barrup 
at the Fox again, I wish he was in the Meric’s,” 
the “Meric’s,” meaning in Ann’s mouth some 
outlandish place from whence he could never 
return ; and used also to see mother smile and 
redden when he “ dropt in” or stir the fire 


into a better blaze, as she gave him a 
friendly welcome, I could never get over 
the feeling that Mr. Barrup in his gold chain 
and fine ring was a vulgar humbug, a sham, 
or a rogue; and as though he always drew me 
to him, and called me “sweet child,” I never 
romped with him save to get hurt, played a 
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game with him but to lose, or took the|that my quick ears hastened to pick up, as 


. 
still pencil-case he artfully held out to me with-| children will a sharp knife, that will cut them 
a out missing it ; but getting bruised knuckles, | till they bleed, and then they will cry and fret, 
il I gradually took the habit of retreating from|as I did, for I resented all that was said 
it ? his presence; and hating his person, and what | against my mother. 
ay, mother called “ his jokes,” together. 3ut it was about the shop that my first real 
Oh, but how sweet and pretty my poor| difficulty with my stepfather began. He 
far mother looked that morning when, having | insisted on my leaving school to “ mind it, Fs 


ng left the shop a widow, she came back into ita|he didn’t see why he should keep me for 
he bride! I had not the courage, angry as my|nothing, and not turn me ‘to account.’” 
young heart was, to upbraid her. I drew to} Mother, though she had only been married 
her, and put my hand on her soft silk dress,|to him half a year, was already cowed and 
id and as mother looked down on my upturned | frightened in his presence, and her beauty 
id face where the traces of tears still lingered, | fading like a leaf. She would look at me so 
she kissed me, and he might have made me | wistfully, but did not dare to call me to her 
1- then a friend, but he cast a frown on me, and |side or kiss me. I used to seem nobody’s 
saying—for he looked up at the door—* That |child, I who had been everybody’s; and 
name’s out at last,” turned and asked, “ And |whichever mood my _ stepfather was in, 
what’s up with her?” So then mother, | whether jovial or brutal, he was always cruel 
trembling a little, said, “Oh, nothing ; only she |to me. 
4 was telling me,” for I did not yet know that I] Well, he had his will, and I left school to 
f had a new father. “mind the shop,” and as I always loved 
And then mother let my hand drop, for his |school, I did not care about it. Ann helped 
: face still bore the look I knew so well, of|me, for mother was “ losing heart,” she said, 
» wanting to hurt something, and I shrank | because Mr. Barrup was always at the “Fox.” 
back ; but not before he had said I was “a|But you know aman who drinks is like a 
spoilt child, but now I’d found a master.” And | well without a bottom ; and, however much 
I remember how mother looked sad andjthe shop brought in, it was never enough for 
troubled, and I retreated to Ann, who told|/him. He was always planning to get more 
me not to begin to cry for the “like of|out of it, and at last he said he had hit on 
that,” but try to be a good girl, for the sake of |the scheme. This scheme was to open it on 
mother. Sundays, there were many of the railway 
And by and by mother came to fetch me, |navvies came into the town on Sundays, and 
and told me how kind and good Mr. Barrup|he would catch up some of them. Now, 
was, and it was much better she should marry | hitherto, that is before he came to trouble us, 
him, for he loved me ever so, only, of course, | our Sundays had been most happy. The shop 
he loved her a little better ; and we went down | was always shut, and on Sunday mornings 
together, and Mr. Barrup was what he called | mother and I would go to church together ; 
ina “jovial mood,” and he had brandy in his|while Ann, who was a zealous Methodist, 
tea, and brandy and cigars after, and, trying | would stay at home to mind the house and 
to think on, I seemed to come to nothing |cook the dinne:. When that was over, Ann 
but brandy and cigars for ever after. would go to chapel, and mother and I went 
Did not I say our lives were in chapters,}out. If it were fine, we generally took a 
some gay and some sad? long walk, if we could, as far even as “ The 
But I must still speak to you a little more of | Hollows,” which you have already heard me 
our past because I feel well enough now, | mention, for it was where the gleaners went 
that in it lay the key of my future. Mr./to, and indeed it was just the place for 
Barrup’s presence in our house, made at once | gleaners, for it was a strip of country between 
a serious difference to me. I was no longer | low hills at whose feet lay fields of grain, and 
the indulged, petted child, whom everybody | the hills were covered with very fine grass, 
praised, as the “pretty dear,” or the “sharp |and had little woods on them, and were: 
little thing,” and who was always “so nicely | dotted with blackberry bushes and gorse, and 
dressed you know,” and so well cared for ;| here and there patches of heather, and had 
and the commendation of mother, as that|many paths, all of which were dry and warm 
“sweet Mrs. Hammond,” ceased altogether, | with sunshine, and I used to run about like a 
or rather gave place to disparaging remarks, |wild thing, enjoying the pure air, and the 
not indeed on her beauty, but, what was | flowers, and my mother’s company together. 
worse, on her sense, and “so soft you know,”| Oh! and if then coming home to tea I 
and “‘always-was so foolish,” were whispers | could but coax her to let me go with her to 
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church that night, my delight was at its height, 
especially if it were a winter night about 
Christmas-time, when the pillars of the old 
church were all wreathed with evergreens, 
and its pulpit glittering with red-berried 
holly, and each wall bore some motto or 
verse of good tidings, all the more cheering 
that wintry weather, and all the church would 
be lighted up ; and I used to watch the people 
coming in, or listen to the organ’s pealing : 
and although I did fall asleep during the 
sermon, and was awakened to fall asleep 
again, that was through having been so much 
‘in the fresh hill air, which I was not used to, 
save on these happy Sundays. 

But since mother’s wedding these happy 
Sundays had passed away, and instead came 
a late breakfast, and a great dinner, and my 
stepfather’s friends, and drink, and smoke, 
and rude jests, till they ended the day by 
going all to the “ Fox” together. 

But one Sunday Mr. Barrup did not come 
down late, but early, and told Ann, who was 
bringing in the breakfast, to take down the 
shop shutters, and Ann’s reply was, “The 
shop had never been opened on a Sunday 
yet, and she’d not be the one to doit,” which 
drew on her and on mother, who had ven- 
tured a gentle remonstrance, many hard 
words, and the remark “that he’d none of 
them notions, and he was as good as them 
that had.” 

Well, I may call that Sunday the birthday 
of the ruin of our shop. Mr. Barrup took 
the shutters down himself, and we had hardly 
sat down to breakfast, when, glancing at me 
over the table, he told me to be quick and 
finish, for I should have “to mind the shop.” 
To mind the shop on a Sunday! it seemed 
so dreadful to me, that my cheeks flushed, 
and I was about to say I would not, when a 
pitiful, entreating look mother cast on me 
made me stop, and, though the tears were in 
my eyes, I remained silent. “Wants to rebel, 
does she?” said he, “she’d best not, for the 
sake of another party,” and with that he gave 
mother a look which recalled to me my 
childish games and fears, and as I did not 
want him to hurt mother, let alone myself, I 
swallowed down as best I could my break- 
fast, and hurried off, and into the shop to 
mind it. 

Oh, the sad, sad Sunday and the still 
sadder that followed it! for after the first Mr. 
Barrup only took down part of the shutters, 
and there I sat, a poor young thing in the 
half-dark, knowing what I did was wrong to 
do, and, worse still, was harming others ; and 
though, when he was fairly off to the “ Fox,” 





mother would come and say, ‘“ Now, Polly, 
we'll have a nice time together,” it never was 
a nice time, or if our Ann strained a point to 
take me to church, instead of going to her 
own chapel, dear me, why, it did not seem the 
same place as when I had been there with 
mother. 

And that makes me say to you here, and 
now while I can, that doing wrong that harms 
another is a different sort of wrong from that 
which harms only oneself; it makes the heart 
much heavier, and if continued in it turns 
the heart to stone. Oh, if ever you have 
wronged another, brought sin into their lives, 
or sorrow within their homes, hasten fast to 
repair the evil; for why should every noble 
feeling die in you? why should you have 
to await the judgment of your Maker with a 
heart turned to stone ? 

What would have become of me, or 
whether one grain of my earlier better 
training had been left in me, I am sure I 
do not know, but that just at that time a night 
school was opened, and as my stepfather 
found fault because I could not keep 
accounts, and as account-keeping was to be 
especially well taught in it, he allowed me to 
go. 

Now, it cost me much to go to this night 
school, not because I did not wish to learn— 
far from that—but just because I had outgrown 
all my clothes, and none other having been 
provided for me, I was very shabby with 
nothing fit to wear, and the first night I 
entered I hung my head with shame, for as 
all the pupils were of respectable, well-to-do 
parents, I was as a black sheep among them, 
and of them all I alone had a shabby, poverty- 
stricken air. I well remember how Martha 
Work, who sat next me, ran her fingers 
through and through my poor thin worn-out 
frock, and laughed to see the holes come so 
easily, and how later, when one bitter night 
she and I entered the school together, Mr. 
Stanley, the learned brother of our clergyman, 
who had opened this night class for those 
only who meant to learn, and who taught us 
himself, glanced at Martha in her comfort- 
able cloak and dainty muff, and then at me, 
in my old frock about to my knees, my hat 
too small for my head, and neither cloak, no, 
nor even boots or gloves, and remarked I 
was but thinly dressed for so cold a night, 
and how Martha caught it up, and said, speak- 
ing it out quickly, ‘‘ Oh, but she’s got nothing 
better, sir, nothing better, and her mother’s 
too poor to buy her anything.” I resented 


it, turning all red, which made Mr. Stanley 





say kindly. “Oh well, Polly Hammond, 
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never mind, when you’ve learnt to cast| But in spite of this merciful joy, throwing 
accounts, that head of yours will soon provide | a little light upon my gloom, we were going 
the rest, if I’m not much mistaken.” ‘more and more to the bad. Our good 
Oh, and then gradually I did not care a | customers, though they lingered after mother’s 
bit about being so shabby, and I listened to | wedding, left at the Sunday opening of the 
Mr. Stanley and drank in all he taught us.|shop. All went, money and furniture, even 
But he was an odd teacher, he would drive | to the canisters, my own father’s last gift to 
away all the idle ones without a bit of mercy. |the shop. Ann’s wages had long been un- 
Unless you would work, it was not a bit of use | paid. 1 was sent to sleep in the attic, for my 
going to his school. I often think of him. He | own roomhad nothing left in it. We wereunder 
hated waste and idleness, and could put on 'a drink-flood, and it swept all it could away. 
a dreadfully mocking, severe air. He called | By spring my poor clothes were past mending, 
waste “starvation,” and idleness was with |and I was glad the night school closed, so 
him “despair.” He was very just, and very | that at least I had not to be seen out in 
severe, but we all but idolized him. One| them. 
reason was, he took such pains with us, and! So the spring came, and with the bright 
we knew that our welfare was his first con- days our misery seemed greater; customers, 
sideration. No other master would have | friends of stepfather, thronged the shop, but 
dared to put up all the idle pupils and make |paid nothing. He owed them, they said, 
them repeat, |and they were taking it out in goods. At 
‘‘ Idle and wasteful here are we, Hast in a drunken fit Mr. Barrup pushed our 
Going to shame and misery.” |Ann out; and though, from love to us, she 
Some would laugh when he said these lines, | crept back, she had at last to go, and with her 
and some would look ashamed, and all who | went our last defence, for even he feared our 
| Ann, for she knew every text on drunkenness 


laughed he led to the door, but those who | 
lookedashamed hesaid mighthave anothertry. | and an evil life by heart, and kept him at a 
If I am a good accountant, I owe it all to | distance by repeating them. He quite dreaded 


him, for he never left any difficulty uncleared. | her version of the Psalms, though he could 
It was to me just my one bit of joy to be at not help allowing her cooking and good 
this night school. So eager was [ over the ' management perfect. If any one could have 
figures, that I would go on calculating long kept the wolf out of our door, our Ann would. 
after my return. Then, too, Mr. Stanley But he was over the threshold the instant she 
devised all sorts of treats for us; his micro-| was gone. And the only comfort was, the 
scope, telescope, magic lantern, all played first he met was Mr. Barrup, and he, being of 
their part in entertaining us. But what I | the coward sort, ran first, and left us alone to 
liked the best was when he asked us about face him. 
what were our occupations, and what we| Well, in other words, having spent all 
meant to be. It was when he had invited us mother’s property or made away with it, 
to tea he asked us these questions, for he ruined her business, and destroyed her peace, 
would sometimes, and tea and cake would | my father-in-law got up one Sunday morning 
be brought in, and we would draw round the | early, came down dressed in his best, called 
fire in a cosy way, and when it came to my a boy to carry his portmanteau, and having 
turn to say what I’d like to be, I always said | taken possession of mother’s last sixpence, set 
“I'd like to have a shop and mind it.” So out on his travels, leaving her fully persuaded 
that at last Mr. Stanley never asked me, but | that he would send her, as he promised, the 
said instead, “ No need to ask Polly Ham- salary of the new employment he said he had 
mond, for we all know what she means to obtained, which was to be paid quarterly, 
be,” on which a chorus of voices would and in advance ! 
reply, ‘Oh! yes, sir, she means to mind the| But Mr. Barrup did not even write, much 
shop,” which amused him very much, for he less come back. And we were in the great- 
said it looked as if there was but- one shop est straits and misery. Even the postman 
in the place ; but for all that he praised me pitied mother when he saw her always on the 
for “holding fast to one idea,” and said we look out, as she was for weeks and weeks 
should always fix our minds firmly on what after stepfather had left, and he would often 
we meant to do or to be. call out “nothing to day,” from ever so 
Oh, the happy nights! and then to find far off, to put her out of her suspense ; 
John Work waiting for us, and racing home for the strangest thing of all was, mother 
with him and Martha, and perhaps find | thought it her duty to love Mr. Barrup, and 
stepfather out, and dare to kiss my mother ! | really, I believe, did love him. At all events, 
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she never said a word against him, or took part 
with those who did, but fretted all the more 
for their saying “ it was a mercy he was gone 
for good at last! ” 

But he did not come, and very shortly 
our ‘listress was great indeed. We must 
even then have closed the shop, and paid no 
one, but one night while closing it I saw Mr. 
Stanley. 

“ Why it’s Polly Hammond ” said he, for I 
was so grown he hardly knew me; “and pray, 
Polly, how’s the shop ?” 

“It’s very ill, sir!” said I. 

‘Til! ” said he, laughing, ‘‘and what may be 
it’s complaint ? 

“ Please, sir, it’s the worst complaint a shop 
can have, its got nothing to sell,” said I. 

“ Dear me!” said he, gravely, ‘I’m sorry 
to hear it. It is as you say a very bad com- 
plaint for a shop. We must take care it 
don’t die of it.” 

“ But it will, sir,” said I, beginning to cry, 
“and I shouldn’t mind, but I’ve minded it 
so long.” 

“Come, don’t cry, Polly, I’ll go in, and 
we'll hold a consultation over it, and you'll 
tell me how it began, and all about it.” 

And so Mr. Stanley came in, and I told 
him all about the disasters of my shop, and 
how mother had begun by having no more 
of uncle’s goods, but had let Mr. Barrup, 
who pretended to be a traveller, buy them 
for her, and when Mr. Stanley heard the 
name of “ Barrup” he seemed to understand 
it all, for he said “Poor Mrs. Hammond ” 
and he encouraged me to keep on the shop, 
and as money came in to pay off our debts, 
and he wrote to uncle for me, and that was 
why uncle again began to send us hampers of 
goods, and, miserably poor as we were, we 
had managed to scramble on, for we had no 
Mr. Barrup to drink our till empty, till the 
day Mr. Ready had found me a poor forlorn 
girl, rendered so by the pressing needs of the 
morrow, and had by his words awakened me 
up to look farther on than even those needs 
of to-morrow. 

So now you have heard our past and the 
story of our shipwreck, I will take up the 
thread of my tale, but not without telling you 
that I had lost all fear of my stepfather’s 
return, and had begun to think of that dark 
chapter in my life as of something past and 
gone for ever. And in all my new plans 
about the shop formed by my young and 
still childish heart my mother and I only 
bore a part. We were to be as we had been 
in the happy days of the past, as I fondly 
imagined we would be again, and for ever. 


CHAPTER VI. 


But I am not going on with my story even 
now till I have repeated to you a private 
little talk my shop and I had together, about 
some of the advantages of having been 
brought up to mind it. 

Customers, as you know, go in and out ot 
shops, and say this is a “ good one,” and that 
a “poor one,” or this is “ well served,” and 
that not, and to hear them talk, you would 
think shops nothing more than places to get 
things in as cheap or as good as they can. 

But we who mind shops know better what 
they are than that, for the secret has been 
whispered to us by the shops themselves ; at 
least, mine whispered it to me. “ Take notice,” 
it said, “and you will understand that, though 
I’m called your shop, I am in truth your 
school !” 

“School!” said I, for the idea alarmed 
me, and I quite believed I had done with 
schools,” but I don’t want to be at school 
again, thank you; and besides, what can you 
teach me?” I put an accent on the you, 
and spoke as I thought contemptuously ; yet 
for all that my shop, when it replied, spoke 
gently. ‘‘In me,” it said, “you are in the 
best school you have ever been in yet.” 

‘‘In—deed ! but truly now, I should like 
to know what I can learn in you!” 

“Oh, many, many things” replied my 
shop. 

“Well, but that’s no answer,” said I. 
“ Many things indeed! come, tell me only 
one !” 

“ All right ! then I shall teach you how to 
hold your tongue, and keep your temper.” 

‘Then you'll be clever if you do!” 

“But I shall do,” observed my shop, 
quietly. 

“ But nobody keeps their temper ; it’s a 
thing that won’t be kept,” said I. 

“Oh, yes, shopkeepers can keep it, as 
they can many troublesome things besides.” 

‘But people despise shopkeepers; I’ve 
often heard them say, ‘ o#/y a shopkeeper.’ ” 

‘“‘ Need that surprise you?” answered my 
shop,calmly. ‘‘Why,even youdon’t appreciate 
your shop at its right value; besides, I thought 
that you knew at least as much as this, that 
there are in the world more geese than 
swans.” 

“T don’t see how I can appreciate you 
more than I do, I’m sure,” said I, rather ina 
huff; “why, don’t I hope you'll make me 
rich?” 

“ But there are riches, and riches ; you 
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an have diamonds, and you are content 
with gold. Ah! you’ve much to learn. 

“Do you mean to say I can find diamonds 
in you?” said I, earnestly. 

“Ves,” said my shop in a very, decided 
tone. 

“ Come, that’s a good joke,” said I, mock- 
ingly; “you begin by saying you are my 
school, and now you turn into a mine, and 
I’m to pick up jewels in you?” 

“So you may. I am a mine, a mine of 
learning. I’ll teach you first Self-government ; 
you shall keep your temper, and hold your 
tongue, however aggravating your customers, 
however patience trying— —.” 

“T'll be glad, indeed, if you do, but you 
don’t know how trying ¢hey can be; and 
they don’t keep ‘heir tempers, for if I say the 
least word that isn’t civil, up they fly with a 
bounce.” 

“But you 
word.” — 

“ But I can’t help it!” 

“There’s another thing to learn, civility, 
—as for your tongue, I’ve a curb, called 
‘ Interest.’ ”’ 

“ Does it hurt ?” said I. 

“Ves, it does at first, most curbs do, and 
this is a rough-and-ready sort of one, that 
does till you can use a better; as in time I 
hope you will.” 

‘““Can’t I use the better sort at once?” 
said I. 

“Yes, if you had them; but they have to 
be sought for, and you haven’t begun to look 
yet. ‘ Love’ is the finest of these curbs. If 
you care for any one as for yourself, you can’t 
be rude to them ; but love can’t be bought. 
It’s a gift, and has to be prayed much for. 
God alone keeps love.” 

“ Civility’s a fine thing to learn; mother 
always says, ‘ Mind and be civil,’” I remarked. 

“And she is right, civility is so much 
liked in the world that, if you had him for a 
companion, you might go round the world, 
and come home safely from among savages.” 

“Mr. Shop! I don’t care for travelling, and 
I’ve plague enough with my customers with- 
out going among savages; they are my 
savages.” 

“ Be civil with them, and they’ll cease to be 
savage,” Observed my shop. ‘“ You'll have to 
learn ‘ Order.’” 

‘Order ! order ! did you say? Why, that’s 
nothing,” said I, with a sneer, “ quite common 
people can learn order !” 

“Order nothing! was that what you re- 
marked? Pray, then, why do you keep a 
shop?” 


need not say that uncivil 


“Why doI keep a shop? Why, to have 
something to live on. At least that, if nothing 
more,” I replied, rather earnestly, for just at 
that moment there was barely enough to live 
on, and certainly nothing more. 

‘‘In a word, you want to earn a compe- 
tency, and for small shops—mind they're just 
as good schools for all they are small—the 
way is rough and difficult, and lies all uphill, 
and only those arrive who get it paved. Now, 
Order is one of the few whocan do it; he’ll pave 
every bit of the way right to the top; the 
worst of him is, he’s of such a tetchy temper.” 

“ Tetchy! Hasty tempered, do you 
mean?” said I. 

“Yes ; it takes much pains to keep him, and 
if once he’s off, what trouble and labour to get 
him back! It’s about his materials he’s most 
difficult. He lays in every stone with a 
mortar called ‘ Method,’ and he don’t like to 
be stinted for it ; so mind, you must give him 
a good supply, or he'll strike and be off, and 
you may not catch sight af him again for 
months, and,” added my shop, “ that will be 
a pity, for in all the kingdom—ah ! and you 
may throw in the colonies—there is no better 
workman than he.” 

“T will mind, for I never did like a rough 
road,” said I; “ and now I’m thinking that’s 
about all I can learn in you.” 

“Did you indeed?” said my shop, speak- 
ing with some asperity, and then suddenly 
chuckling till his very counter shook, “ it 
does amuse me to see how ignorance always 
believes itself wise. Why, you can go on learn- 
ing something new in me till the day of your 
death. But you are young, and, excuse me, 
very silly as yet.” 

“I dare say I am, but please don’t be 
angry, or laugh at me again ; tell me instead 
what else I need learn,” said I, humbly. 

“Tt isn’t far to seek,” replied my shop, 
tartly ; “you don’t know anything of ‘ Dili- 
gence,’ and as to ‘ Perseverance,’ why, she’s 
nowhere with you.” 

“ But I’m quick,” interrupted I, “ and that’s 
something. I’m not sure that quickness 1s 
not better than perseverance!” 

“ So you've forgotten the fable of the hare 
and the tortoise ?” observed the shop. 

“Oh dear, no! that I haven't,” said I. 
“A hare and a tortoise think, for once, they'll 
have a race: the hare is sure she shall win, 
because of her swiftness; the tortoise means 
to win in spite of his slowness : so they start. 
But the hare, believing she can afford to lag 
behind that slow old tortoise, scampers about, 
in at this hole for a call, round that tree fora 
chat; but the sly old thing of a tortoise 
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neither scampers nor chats, but goes on, and 
on, and on, plod, plod, plod, so that at last, 
when the hare would catch him, she can’t, 
for all in plodding he has reached the goal 
and won the race.” 

“But you despise the ‘plod,’” observed 
the shop. 

“Ah! I see what you mean; ‘plod’ is 
the perseverance. Well, I can’t say I like 
it, but if it wins the race, I’d best get it. 
Mr. Shop!” 

“Well!” 

“Have you ever heard of Buonaparte ? 
The great Buonaparte ?” 

“‘T suppose, indeed, that every shop has!” 

“T was just thinking how he called us 
English ‘anation of shopkeepers.’ If he 
had known shops were schools, he wouldn’t 
have spoken so scornfully, would he ?” 

“He found it out. He didn’t end by des- 
pising shopkeepers, believe me! He found 
a nation of them too much for him; and 
that’s because they are always learning, and 
so getting friends, who'll help them do any 
plucky thing, even beat a Buonaparte, num- 
ber one, two, or three as needed.” 

“What sort of friends? Do tell me,” 
sqid I. 

“ But you ought to know, for some are 
friends of yours already. There is ‘ Prompti- 
tude’ to wit, who ran out with you when you 
bought those good apples yesterday.” 

“Ah, yes! I remember. We don’t sell 
apples generally ; but when I saw that coun- 


could see him. But can you see ‘ Order,’ or 
‘ Diligence,’ or ‘ Promptitude ?’ Come now.” 

The question made me reflect. 

“TI have it,” said I, at last, “all these 
things are qualities,—soul friends, I'll call 
them.” 

“ Well, it isn’t such a bad name,” replied 
my shop, “for the soul can discern them 
when the eye can’t see them.” 

“ But that’s not true. I’ve seen ‘ Honesty’ 
looking out of people’s faces often, and 
‘ Pride’ oftener still. I don’t understand it— 
One can see them, and one can’t see them.” 

“ Well, it is difficult,” said the shop, “ but 
you see by long cherishing the quality be- 
comes more and more part of the man it 
lives in ; it’s the same with habits, with all the 
soul’s friends, and with all the soul’s enemies, 
though more evidently so with some than 
others. Look at a, drunkard, for instance. 
Who asks, ‘Does this man drink ?’ It’s 
written on his face ‘drunkard,’ so with pride. 
No one asks ‘Is this girl proud?’ they say 
she is proud.” 

“ Tt’s true,” said I, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
it seem as if all we did sealed us ?” 

“ It doesn’t seem it does,” replied the shop. 

“T’d never have believed there was so 
much to learn in a shop, or so many friends 
to make in it,” said I. 

“Yet I have not named to you the chief, 
for there is one friend to be gained by mind- 
ing your shop whose friendship is more valu- 
able than any of these.” 





tryman with such fine ones, so ripe and rosy, 
I knew the sort as sweet, so I got them to/| 
sell to children—one does like to sell a good | 
article.” 

“ You do, and that’s because ‘ Honesty ’ is 
also one of your friends. I wish he was of all 
shopkeepers ; but he isn’t. They say he is 
too straitlaced, and so they kick him out, 
or at least don’t let him into their secrets or 
their cellars; they’ve another fellow they 
prefer, they can’t say he is straitlaced, for 
he has no tightness in him.” 

“Mr. Shop, what’s his name ?” 

“Oh! for his name, it’s ‘ Ill-gotten Gains.’ 
I’d have you beware of him, for his great 
delight is to torment sick people, once he has 
you down on your bed about to die, in he’ll 
come and there he’ll stay, humming, ‘ False 
weights ! false weights!’ or repeating over 
and over again his own name, which isn’t of 
the least help to dying people,” observed the 
shop. 

“ Mother would turn him out, if she took a 
stick to him,” said I. 

“Turn him out! *Twould be easy if she 





“ What! more valuable than Self-control, 
Diligence, or Order? than Promptitude or 
Perseverance ?” 

“Yes, they would be all just nothing 
without her.” 

‘* She’s a lady friend, then ?” 

** She is always so spoken of. I will tell you 
some of the things she does, and then you 
will try to guess hername. She adds ‘Control’ 
to ‘Self,’ feeds Diligence, helps Order, ac- 
companies Perseverance, backs Energy, ad- 
justs the eye-glass for Promptitude—without 
her they would all of them be nothing and 
nowhere, and if every one of them were fled 
and gone, and she stayed on, you would 
still have something in her friendship that 
was well worth having.” 

“‘ She is ‘ Patience’!” said I, “ and you are 


right in one thing, for if I don’t make the ac- 
quaintance of Patience in ‘minding my shop’ 
I don’t know where I shall have to seek her.” 

And with that my thoughts went off to other 
subjects and to other occupations than 
making up fancied conversations with my 
shop. 
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LYONS AND 


THAT a tiny insect should produce islands | 


covered with vegetation is wonderful, but that 


a little worm should lay the foundation of the | 
wealth of a great city, and out of its own) 
mouth afford inexhaustible means of support | 


to thousands of human families, is indeed 
one of those marvels of Providence which 
we can never too much admire. However, 
this is literally the fact with the great city 
about which we are going to speak. Lyons, 
with its suburbs and neighbouring villages, 
numbering between 300,000 and 400,000 in- 


ITS PEOPLE. 

| 

terial he ordered numerous plantations o 
mulberry trees to be formed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, in the Dauphiny, and 
later on in Touraine. 

The silk manufacture went on developing 
until the reign of Louis XIV., when there 
were as many as 10,000 looms going in Lyons, 
But superstition in /e grand monarque dis- 
played itself in a form very much more dis- 
|astrous for his people than it did in his more 
sagacious predecessor. Louis XIV. made 


| holocausts of the lives and wealth of his most 


habitants, owes almost all its prosperity to| worthy and industrious subjects at the shrine 
the silkworm. This beneficent little creature | of the new deity he worshipped in company 
terminates its short but laborious existence with Madame de Maintenon and the Jesuit 
by evolving from within itself yards upon| Pére la Chaise. By their persecutions of the 
yards of filmy thread, firm, continuous,| Huguenots the great manufacturing centres 
golden, soft, and glossy. In this wondrous| were depopulated, houses of business fell 
winding-sheet it wraps itself and dies. Man/into decay, and the wealth of France, which 
takes possession of its golden tomb, and | a line of astute statesmen following Louis XI. 
carefully unwinding it, by infinite art pro-|had nourished, went abroad. After the revo- 
ceeds to weave the delicate thread into the| cation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1698, the 
most beautiful material with which humanity|looms in Lyons fell from 10,000 to 2,000, 
has ever clothed itself. It is in this peculiar|and never rose again to the former figure for 
labour that the Lyonnese excel the world ;| more than fifty years! Yet for all this the 
their silks are worn from Japan to California. | statue of the king who well-nigh ruined Lyons 
The value of this industry in the department of | occupies the chief place of honour in the 
the Rhone in 1872 amounted to 460,000,000f.,| city, while he whose foresight laid the foun- 
employing directly 240,000 persons. As this| dations of its prosperity has no memorial 
was immediately after the war, it is reasonable | whatever. 
to suppose the next official statistics will show} Happily the industry of Lyons, which had 
a great increase even on these figures. |suffered so much through the superstition of 
Silk-weaving was established in Lyons by |a king, received a hundred years later a great 
a monarch who might very well have been the | elevation and development through the genius 
original of the line, ‘the wisest, basest, meanest | of one of its own children. Joseph Marie 
of mankind,”—Louis XI. Seeing that 50,000 | Jacquard was born in Lyons, of parents who 
crowns went annually out of his kingdom in| were both engaged in the silk manufacture. 
the purchase of cloths of gold and of silks,| He had no taste for his father’s occupation, 
he determined to encourage the manufacture | and became first a bookbinder, and then a 
of these articles in France. Finding that| maker of straw hats. In 1793 he was in the 
some weavers, exiles trom Italy, had settled| revolutionary army with his son, who was 
in Lyons, he made that city the seat of his|shot. Jacquard returned to Lyons, and read- 
enterprise, and in 1466 issued letters patent |ing in some paper that the Royal Society of 
conferring upon it peculiar privileges. To| London had offered a prize for the invention 
induce masters and workmen skilled in these | of a machine for weaving nets, he set his wits 
crafts to settle there he rendered them free to work to discover some method of improv- 
from all taxes and duties. He further under-|ing the art of weaving. The result was that 
took part of the expense of setting them up, | he invented an apparatus by which the warp 
and to this end levied an annual tax on the| threads required to produce the pattern can 
city which he had thus favoured by the mo-| be directed mechanically, a process which up 
nopoly of a new source of wealth. Soanxious|to that time had to be done by assistants, or .. 
was he to secure the success of his project,| by the weaver’s own fingers. The principle 
that learning the Lyonnese claimed a heavy/upon which he went was so simple that his 
debt from the royal treasury, he remitted|apparatus could be adjusted to almost every 
the tax until the city and the State had|kind of loom. 
balanced accounts. To provide the raw ma-}| Of cours? he suffered the fate of most 
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inventors. The weavers threatened his life 
and publicly destroyed his machine. How- 
ever, his invention could not be suppressed, 
and when once its value was recognised by 
the workmen, it effected a complete revo- 
lution, especially in the finer kinds of silk 
weaving, Now, instead of 10,000 looms, the 
number at work in the middle of the last 
century, the silk manufacture of Lyons to- day 
keeps 120,000 looms going,—four-fifths, it is 
said, of the silk looms of France belonging to 
the department of the Rhone. In the offi- 
cial statistics of the foreign commerce of 
France the silk trade represents more than a 
milliard of francs. Certainly the hymn- 
writer who described himself and others as 
‘worthless worms ” 

was not aware how 
much humanity 
owed to one of these 
despised little crea- 
tures. Without the 
mind of man, how- 
ever, Nature, let 
her be ever so 
bountiful, can do 
little, and the Lyon- 
nese are right in 
recognising the di- 
vine gift in Jac- 
quard, and testify- 
ing their gratitude 
by preserving his 
memory in the cen- 
tre of the great 
commerce hisinven- 
tion so increased. 
On the Place Sath- 
onay in La Croix 
Rousse, the work- 
men’s quarter, 
Lyons has erected 
the statue of her benefactor Jean Marie 
Jacquard. Standing therein the midst of the 
daily whirl of business it may be almost 
regarded as a personification of the genius 
of Lyons, for no city in the world more 
truly represents the idea of skilled labour. 





JOSEPH MARIE JACQUARD, 


spirit of his workmates, he strengthens it by 
living in the midst of those who look up to 
him as their bread-winner and head. Al- 
ways surrounded by his wife and children, he 
learns to find his enjoyment in them, and 
is saved from the innumerable temptations 
which beset weak characters where men or 
boys work together in large bodies. Drunk- 
enness is not a vice of the Lyonnese workman, 
still less idleness. He works hard, earns much 
and spends freely. The average earnings of 
a good weaver are said to be 84 francs (£3 
7s. 2d.) a week. But he no more follows the 
counsels of “ Poor Richard than his brethren 
in England. While he is in funds he denies 
nimself nothing ; when without he endures 
every privation. 

A passion for 
work, for business, 
runs through every 
grade of Lyonnese 
society. No one 
cares for a life of 
mere pleasure, no 
one lounges away 
his lifetime as in 
Paris; even military 
parades scarcely 
tempt these indus- 
trious people to lose 
their precious 
hours. The true 
Lyonnese is self- 
centred. He is 
peculiarly a man 
who minds his own 
business; and 
though he can enjoy 
a game of bowls 
or be as merry as 
most of his country- 
men, he never lets 
pleasure interfere with work. Principals, 
men rich enough to retire and live in 
luxury, are to be found eagerly pursuing 
business as early as five a.m., running to and 
fro from house to house looking after their 
workmen. The streets and quays in the 








The ouvriers of Lyons are distinguished | neighbourhood of the rue Puits Gaillot and 
for individuality, intelligence, independence,|the Pont Morand are ever full of men of 
and general solidity of character. These} business and their employés passing and re- 


manly qualities are no doubt in great| passing. 


Many of the latter live in the 


measure owing to the fact that each ouvrier| suburb of Zes Brotteaux, and cross the Pont 


is his own master. Instead of working in 
a factory, a mere spoke in the wheel of a 
great human machine, he takes the design 
directly ‘rom the principal or his agent, and 


Morand to their homes and back again 
several times a day. 

This spirit of business is overpowering, and 
it is rare for those born and bred under its 


completes the work in his own room; in-|influence to dream of any other vocation. 
stead of losing his personality in the general Young men generally follow the profession of 
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their father, and their wild oats sown, pursue 
with ardour the same career as their ances- 
tors. Here is the portrait of a youth of 
seventeen, who, though accidentally born at 
Milan, was to all intents and purposes a 
Lyonnese. “He was marvellously endowed 
by nature, both in mind and heart ; Ais indus- 
try was incredible ; he worked all day without 
intermission, and a part of the night; he was 
devoted, ardent, and singularly modest; he 
was cheerful, even gay, but there was always 
an undercurrent of seriousness in him; he 
loved a joke dearly, and was sure to be in 
the midst of any fun going, for there never 
was a boy more popular with other boys.” 
Frederic Ozanam was endowed with a beauti- 
ful nature, but it was not, it seems to me, a 
peculiar one; I should rather think that he 
only possessed in an extraordinary degree the 
qualities common to his young companions. 
This capacity for work, this ardour and energy 
in work had developed in his father, who 
was a type of the noblest form of Lyonnese 
character. 

Antoine Ozanam when a very young man 
was compelled to leave Lyons, his native 
town, by the law of conscription, and forced 
to serve in the army for five years. The 
victories of Lodi, Arcola, Pavia, Rivola, &c., 
in all of which he had a part—even the glory 
of capturing, after he had himself been 
wounded and disarmed, the Neapolitan 
general, Prince de Cattolica, and leading him 
prisoner to Bologna, could not turn his head 
or his heart from Lyons and business. He 
returned to his native town, married the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, devoted him- 
self to commerce, and made a fortune. 
Unhappily he gave his signature to a relative 
who got into difficulties, and was completely 
ruined. Napoleon heard of Ozanam’s 
disaster, and remembering how brilliantly he 
had served him on the field of battle, offered 
him the rank of captain in his own guards; 
but the bankrupt Lyonnese man of business, 
with an independence worthy of Cato, de- 
clined the flattering offer, unwilling to accept 
a favour from the hands of the man who had 
destroyed the Republic. Rather than barter 
his moral convictions for a life of tinselled 
ease, he exiled himself from his country and 
his still more dearly loved wife and children. 
He went to Milan, and settled there as a 
teacher ; his wife followed, and then his son 
Frederic was born. While working hard to 
support his family, he began to study medi- 
cine. In two years ht passed his examina- 
tions with brilliant success, and soon had a 
fine practice. What man having thus exerted: 


himself with such tremendous energy to leap 
over the abyss of poverty would not have 
sunk back in mora/ exhaustion? It was not 
so with this ardent Lyonnese ; he had energy 
enough to spare much of his time for the sick 
poor, as well as to recover his lost fortune. 
So little, indeed, was money-getting the 
spring of his indefatigable industry, that when 
a terrible epidemic broke in Milan, and was 
especially fatal among the troops, so that 
both the surgeons in the military hospital 
died, Dr. Ozanam volunteered to replace 
them, remaining to the end of the pestilence 
in sole charge of several hundred invalids. 

But the love of country, and above all his 
native city, drew him back again to Lyons. 
Here too he soon established a practice, but 
wealth being no more here than at Milan, his 
aim, the Lyonnese poor had quite as large a 
share of his time and skill as the rich.- In- 
deed, his enthusiasm in good work neverfailed, 
impelling him at last to efforts beyond his 
strength, he and his aged wife emulating 
each other in their charitable labours, and 
mutually striving to warn and restrain each 
other from over exertion. ‘This great and 
good labour-loving old doctor finally lost his 
life on a nobler battle-field than Lodi or 
Arcola. Descending after one of his visits of 
mercy, he made a false step, fell and so in- 
jured himself that he died the next day. 

If in Dr. Ozanam we have a type of the 
fine characters Lyons can produce, in his son’s 
lively sketch of society around him, written 
when he was between seventeen and eighteen, 
we probably have a true idea of the more 
ordinary Lyonnese. 

“You ask what people think here. It 
would be very difficult for me to tell you. 
Philosophically speaking, my belief is that in 
the provinces people don’t think at all, or at 
least very little ; they live a life purely indus- 
trial and material ; everybody looks after his 
personal comforts, and takes care of number 
one; and when that personage is satisfied, 
when the purse is replenished, then people 
discuss politics quietly by the fireside and 
round the billiard-table: there is a great deal 
of fine talk concerning liberty, about which 
the talkers themselves understand very little. 

Material order, moderate liberty, 
bread and money, this is all people want here ; 
they are sick of revolutions and pine for rest ; 
in a word, the men of the provinces are 
neither men of the past nor men of the future, 
they are men of the present, ‘see-saw men,’ 
as the Gazet¢e calls them.” 

This picture of the Lyonnese, sketched 
many years ago, is doubtless true to-day if 
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we confine it to the commercial classes, 
the men of business. But the working man, 
the euvrier, with no other object in life than 
to obtain a comfortable living for himself, 
has sufficient leisure of mind and heart to 
think and feel earnestly on such important 
subjects as politics and religion. It is evi- 
dent that he has been credited by the Govern- 
ments which have ruled France for the last 
forty-five years with feeling rather too deeply 
on the former subject, since they have erected 
and maintained quite a string of forts round 
Lyons, in order to overawe him. Thus the 
chief work, Fort Montessay, is so constructed 
that its cannon can sweep La Croix Rousse 


plies his shuttle, elevated far above the cease- 
less fret of the busy city, the houses in Za 
Croix Rousse being often seven stories high, 
the Lyonnese weaver finds time for specula- 
tion, political and religious. A mystic exalta- 
tion of spirit is sometimes observed in these 
lonely workers, marking them out for higher 
things. 

Amongst such population, many worn to 
death by the struggle for life, others waking 
from their dreams of social and political per- 
fection, only to find them mere illusions, all 
engaged in long and constant toil, how 
welcome ought to be the Master’s words, 
* Come unto Me, all ye that are weary and 
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A LYONNESE SILK-WEAVER AT WORK. 


at any moment, while the For/ de la Motte 
dominates in like manner La Guilloticre. 
These forts were erected after a rising of 
the working men of Lyons in 1831, and were 
used with terrible vigour to repress another 
in 1834. Happily a method of judicial arbi- 
tration has been established, and difficulties 
can to some extent be foreseen and calmly 
settled without a resort to civil warfare. 
Although these struggles indicate the exist- 
ence of class union, yet it would seem, as we 
have already observed, that the Lyonnese 
weaver has much more individuality than 
most other workmen, <As he mechanically 
VOL. XII. 


heavy laden, and I will give you rest!” Just 
as the common people in the busy commer- 
cialtowns on the shore of the Galilean Sea were 
distinguished above all others in His own 
day as they who heard Him gladly, so we 
might expect that no class of men would listen 
more attentively to the gospel preached as 
He would have preached it than such a popu- 
lation as that of Lyons. The chief obstacle 
still would be the mountain of prejudice 
with which those accustomed to the childish 
developments and presumptuous vanities 
which Christianity has long manifested in 
Lyons, have come to regard all religion, 
H 
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Every yisitor to Lyons. has doubtless 
ascended the Height of Fouvicres, and if so, 
has seen enough to make him believe 
French Christianity must indeed be in its 
dotage, if in this, its most holy spot, it is 
represented in forms so infantile. At the 
base of the declivity is the ancient cathedral, 
its interior dark as night, with solemn myste- 
ries going on in one or more of its tenebrous 
little chapels. Ascending through narrow 
passages with shops, full of articles of pzézé, 
statues of Jesus, Mary, and the saints, painted 
in the usual style, up innumerable steps, a! 
garden is reached, which rejoices in the| 
romantic name of “ Ze Bosguet du Sacré| 
Caur.”” The pathway through this little} 
parterre is ornamented with about twenty 
shrines, beginning with the Annunciation | 
and_.ending with the Coronation of Mary. | 
Halfway..is a little pond, on either side of| 
whigh stand shrines, and a statue of Joseph | 
in the middle, suggesting a dryad rather | 
than a saint. On the brow of the Height of | 
Fouviéres, commanding a magnificent view of | 
the city and the adjacent country, is the great | 
church of Wotre Dame de Fouvitres. The} 
present building is apparently new, and not | 
yet complete, but a church has stood there | 
from the times of the Middle Ages, a church | 
whose history is full of miraculous interposi- | 
tions on the part of its heavenly patroness. | 
Her colossal statue surmounts the tower of 
the church; in its socle are engraved the 
words, “ O Marie, cette ville est a vous, protiges- 
la.” | 

The diocese of Lyons is one of the head- | 
quarters of Ultramontanism. The city itself 
is divided into eighteen parishes, with | 
twenty-eight churches and one hundred and | 
forty-six.chapels of ease. It contains repre-| 
sentatives of almost every monastic order or 
religious community in the Roman Catholic 
Church, — Jesuits, Capuchins, barefooted 
Carmelites, Maristes, Dominicans, Lazarists, 
and others less known to fame. There appear 
to be about fifty convents or religious houses 
for women in Lyons. One community, the 
Sceurs de l'Enfant Jésus, probably from its 
name a Jesuit society, has seventy establish- 
ments in this diocese alone. 

In this great and ancient city, as full to-day 
of vigorous life as it was 2,000 years ago, 
where are they who in France as elsewhere 
represent the principle of religious liberty, 
and strive to preach the truth as taught by 
the primitive church? Out of a population | 
of 325,000, the Reformed church only counts 
14,000 adherents. It appears to have but| 
two chapels, another is building, but the three, | 








if filled, could not possibly contain half the 
Protestants in Lyons. The Free church also 
has two chapels, and the Baptists one, six 
Protestant places of worship, and about one 
hundred and seventy Roman Catholic ones : 
the contrast is striking, but it need not be 
depressing. A serious, energetic people like 
that of Lyons must certainly have a natural 
predisposition towards a simple, practical view 
of Christianity such as Protestantism gives. 
Not quite two years ago, a sincerely reli- 
gious Roman Catholic, the late learned M. 
Garcin de Tassy, pointed out to me an article 
in the AZoniteur de Lyons, entitled Protestant. 
isme et Libre-pensée. Taken in extenso from a 
Protestant journal published in Lyons, its 
line of thought was only a degree less remark- 
able than the fact of its appearance in a lead- 
ing Lyonnese newspaper. Its object was to 
analyze the movement in France towards 
Protestantism. It distinguished two different 
currents in the stream, one leading to un- 
belief, the other to the gospel. The former, 
favoured by a number of literary men, it 
argued, arose from a mistaken viewof Protest- 
antism ; the latter, itaffirmed, was at the present 
time affecting a great number of souls who 
wished to escape superstition without falling 
into doubt. By such Protestantism was 
regarded as no halfway house to infidelity, 
but as a positive religion, able to give them a 
solid basis for faith, and to answer the aspira- 
tions of their souls while it delivered them 


_ from oppressive superstitions. 


The appearance of this article might, one 
would have thought, have been regarded as 
a cryof help from at least a section of the 
population of Lyons. It does not appear, 
however, that any effort has been made to 
answer that cry until very recently. In 
November last, Mr. McCall, already over- 
burdened with his great work in Paris, was 
induced to go to Lyons to open up a similar 
mission there. Having obtained the necessary 
authorization by the help of the English Vice- 
Consul, and of the Prefect of the Rhone, he 
opened three rooms for gospel-preaching in 
different parts of the town, at Vaise, Les 
Brotteaux, and La Guillotitre. The necessity 
for such assistance and such authorization, as 
well as the common use of such a phrase as 
Libre-pensée in an obnoxious sense, shows how 
very far France is behind England in freedom 
of religious thought and action, notwithstand- 
ing all her revolutions and her republican 
institutions. 

The three points chosen are all suburbs of 
Lyons. Vazse is on the right bank of the 
Soane, in the neighbourhood of Fouvitres. 
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Les Brotteaux is on the left bank of the|deleterious gases, destructive of life and 
Rhone, and is the suburb, as we have already| energy. Hither, in dwellings which may be 
remarked, where most of the emp/oyés in the| called lairs rather than houses, the misery 
houses of business live. Its squares and|and crime of Lyons has been driven. In 
great avenues are occupied by the well-to-do | this sad locality has now been established a 
commercial classes, its narrow streets by the | little focus of light, whose rays, we may con- 
workpeople. Za Guillotire is a sort of| fidently hope, will go forth with regenerating 
“ East End.” Respectability in Lyons hasa| influence in all directions. 

horror of La Guilloti¢re, and imagines it a} Za Croix Rousse,the most important dis- 
great nest of convicted felons. As in most/trict of all, is yet unoccupied, but it is 
large towns, too rapidly Haussmanized, misery | expected ere long a room will be opened there 
has here been swept into a corner, to suffer/also. Incommencing this effort Mr. McCall 
and to fester out of sight and out of mind.|was heartily supported by the pastors of 
The narrow streets of this unhappy quarter| Lyons and the Union Chrétienne de Jeunes 
area tangled labyrinth, full of tumble-down| Gezs, but what are three rooms among sucha 
houses, with dismal alleys, where stagnant] population? Truly “the harvest is great, 


pools of feculent water constantly emit) but the labourers are few.” 
RICHARD HEATH. 


FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE’S NOONTIDE.”’ 


V.—THE STONE AT THE Door. | but there is some stone as yet unrolled away 
‘* Who shall roll us away the stone?” —Mark xvi. 3,4,| which hinders us. We can never push it 
One Sabbath morning many years ago some} Out of the way; we are quite sure that the 
women were slowly wending their way to-| labour required is beyond our strength, and 
wards the quiet suburbs of a large city. It| we are equally confident that no one around 
was just at the early dawn. Why were they | Can assist us. i 
astir so soon ? and whither were they going? | What is to be done? Give up in despair 

They were going to visit the tomb of their| and retrace our steps? 

beloved Friend and Master. In their hands} Some do this, and never accomplish the 
they bore sweet spices with which to anoint| Object they had in view.. The young ruler 
His sacred remains. But as they went along| went away from Christ sorrowfully. Many 
a serious difficulty presented itself. The | Of the Saviour’s disciples turned back and 
entrance to the rock-hewn grave in which|Walked no more with Him (John vi. 
Jesus had been laid was secured by a pon-| 6). The Jews stumbled at the stumbling- 
derous stone too heavy for them to remove, | Stone laid in Zion (Rom. ix. 33). 
and they said somewhat anxiously one to| But these stones which appear to block 


another, “ Who shall roll us away the stone|¥p our path, though they may try our faith 


from the door of the sepulchre?” They | and test our love, should not weaken the one 
They are meant to 


could not answer their own question, they|nor lessen the other. — 
saw no way out of their difficulty, but they | excite us to more patient endurance, to a 
did not on this account turn back ; they|more simple dependence upon God ; not to 
hoped they should meet with some one who/ depress our spirits, or slacken our courage. 
would be able tohelp them. | What is our religion worth if it can only 
Have you never been like them, dear | exert itself in ease and sunshine? Howcan 
friends ? There has been a barrier before you, | ¥€ accomplish aught that is good and useful 
some huge stone in the distance, which was | if we are so easily discouraged? Let us re- 
likely to stay your progress and hinder your| solve to run with renewed patience the race 
plans, and you could not tell how it was pos- | that is set before us. 
sible to get ridof it. Ah, it was no “strange; Yes, you reply, but we shall never be able 
thing” that had happened untoyou. Thou-/to roll the stone from the door of the se- 
sands can sympathize with you, as having/ pulchre. 
themselves felt similar difficulties. Forthe| Never mind that; your business is to go 
path of duty, though a straight, is not always|on your way as quickly as possible. When 
an easy one. Many disappointments occur,|the Israelites were encamped on the borders 
fsequent obstructions arise. We have set|of the Red Sea, with their enemies behind 
out with ardent zeal on some loving errand,|and the impassable sea before them, what 
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was God's direction to their leader? “Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.” Go forward! How strange the mes- 
sage! But they obeyed it. And what was 
the result ? 
‘* Then did the Lord His power display, 
For with a mighty sound 
Proud Jordan’s waters rolled away, 

And all was solid ground.” 

Yes, dear friends, if in simple trust in God 
we only persevere, we shall often find our 
troubles unexpectedly removed. Difficulties 
that we reckon upon meeting with in our path 
strangely vanish when we are seeking Christ ; 
an unseen Hand has cleared them away 
before we came. When the women reached 
the sepulchre they found the stone rolled 
back. 

But we must not wait for the removal of 
the stone defore we are willing to go on any 
further, We must not say, ‘‘ Well, when I see 
that obstacle taken out of my way I will 
resume my journey, or when the door to that 
closed-up heart is opened I will strive to win 
it for Jesus,” but with childlike faith we must 
press forward, leaving the future in God’s 
hand. Duties are ours, deliverance and 
success are His. It is only when we arise up 
quickly, and casting our garments about us 
are following the leadings of God's provi- 
dence, that the iron and fast-bound gate will 
open to us of its own accord (Acts xii. 8). 
It is not until we begin to unfold the glad 
message of the gospel to the others that the 
Lord will open any Lydia’s heart to attend 
unto the things that are spoken (Acts xv. 14). 

Then, instead of saying despondingly, “Who 
will roll us away the stone?” let us rather 
answer one inquiry by another, and say, “Is 
anything too hard for the Lord?” Although 
we cannot roll away the stone, surely He is 
able to do so. Let not the consciousness of 
our inability lead us to forget His power, but 
let the deep sense of our own impotency be 
the very reason why we rely with quiet ex- 
pectation upon divine assistance. If we put 
our trust in Him, we know that we shall never 
be confounded. 

‘*¢ Who shall roll away the stone,’ 

From the path we would pursue ? 


Helpless are we and alone, 
And we know not what to do. 


“«* Who shall roll away the stone ?’ 
Not these feeble hands of ours, 
Such a mighty work, we own, 
Far exceeds our strongest powers. 
*** Who sha!l roll away the stone ?’ 
Up to heaven we lift our eyes, 
Thou, O Lord, and Thou alone, 
For our succour canst arise. 








«Who shall roll away the stone?’ 
Those who make Thine arm their stay, 
Find, through means to them unknown, 


9? 


That the stone is rolled away ! 





VI.—TueE Ricut REsoOLve. 

‘T will run the way of Thy commandments, when 
Thou shalt enlarge my heart.” —PsA. cxix. 32. 

Wuat a happy thing it is when we are 
decided enough to make this resolve! For 
too many hesitate and put it off to a more 
“convenient season.” They have not 
courage to come out boldly on the Lord’s 
side. They are afraid of being thought sin- 
gular, or of being laughed at. And Satan 
often tries to keep them back from this 
firm resolve, by picturing to them the 
pleasures of the world. “All these things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” 

But when God’s grace is yielded to, when 
it really influences the heart, there will no 
longer be any indecision about the matter. 
“1 will ”—there may be many hindrances, I 
expect them,—but “I will run in the way 
of Thy commandments.” My mind is 
thoroughly made up, “ I will.” 

The resolve, you see, is fersonal. Peter 
said to our Saviour, as John and he were 
walking with Him, “Lord, and what shall 
this man do?” He was curious about his 
friend, he wanted to know what course he 
would pursue. But Jesus quietly turned 
his thoughts back again to himself. “ Follow 
thou Me,” was His reply. So our determi- 
nation must be, “J will run.” It is true that 
few, even none, may be with me. I may be 
alone, I may be forsaken of my friends. If 
it is so, I cannot help it. If they will come 
with me, so much the better, but if not, I will 
go by myself, I will run. 

Havewe each made this steady resolve—“I 
will run in the way of Thy commandments ?” 
The road is marked out. It is not any 
way, not the first way that we come to, or the 
one that seems pleasantest to us, but it 
is God’s way, the narrow way that leadeth to 
eternal life. It has other names, but they all 
really mean the same thing. Sometimes it is 
called the “way of life” (Prov. x. 17), some- 
times the “way of peace ” (Isa. lix, 8), then 
the “way of truth” (Psa. cxix. 30), also the 
“way of God” (Matt. xxii, 16). This alone 
is “ the way which leadeth untolife.” There 
are many other ways, but they are wrong 
ways: such as “the way of the wicked” 
(Prov. iv. 19), “the way of transgressors” 
(Prov. xiii. 15), “the way of the slothful” 
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(Prov. xv. 19). These are one with “the 
broad way which leadeth to destruction.” 

“The way of Zhy commandments.” This is 
the boundary line of the Christian life. 
This is to be our guide as we pass through 
this world to another. “What saith the 

Lord?” that is the question for us to ask 
whenever we are in any doubt. 

The reply may not be one that we like. 
God’s commands are oftentimes contrary to 
our wishes, and then the way seems rough, 
but we must persevere in it all the same. 
Bunyan’s pilgrims thought they would prefer 
a pleasanter road than that in which they were 
walking, so they turned off into By-path 
Meadow, and thus became easy prisoners to 
Giant Despair. 

Well may we make this prayer our own, 
day by day, “ O let me not wander from Thy 
commandments!” (Psa. cxix. 1o). It is far 
easier to get out of the right way than it is to 
get into it again. 

Now, dear friends, can you all say as David 
did, ‘Thy commandments are my delight; 
through Thy precepts I get understanding, 
and I hate every false way” ? 

Ah! there are some who vow about this 
way, who yet arenotinit. Think of Balaam, 
who could so beautifully describe the hap- 
piness and the safety of God’s people, and 
who exclaimed with true earnestness, “ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his ;” and then remember 
how miserably he died, fighting in the ranks 
of Israel’s enemies ! 

Then there are others who “ike to hear 
about this way who have never entered it. 
Just like the people mentioned in Ezekiel, of 
whom it is said, “They sit before thee as My 
people, and they hear thy words, but they 
will not do them : for with their mouth they 
shew much love, but their heart goeth after 
their covetousness. And, lo, thou art unto 
them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an 
instrument : for they hear thy words, but they 
do them not” (Ezek, xxxiii. 32). 

Again, there are some who seem likely to 
run in the way who never do. The young 
ruler came to Christ, full of eager anxiety to 
know what he must do to inherit eternal life, 
and yet in the end he went away sorrowful, 
because he was not willing to give up all that 
he might become His disciple. 

And there are also some who live with 
those who “run in the way,” and yet “run” 
not themselves. Joab lived with David, but 
he did not catch his spirit nor follow his 





upon one of God’s most devoted servants, 
Elisha, and yet, so far from deriving any 
benefit from his holy society, he went so far 
in falsehood and deception that he drew 
God’s judgments down upon himself, and 
was punished with leprosy for life. 

Are you like any of these, near the way, 
but not in it? loving those who walk in it, 
but not treading in their steps ? wishing you 
were like them, but never honestly seeking 
to be so?—a/most, but not quite a Christian? 
Oh, dear friends, do in God's strength resolve 
that henceforth you will be altogether His ; 
say, “I will run in the way of Thy command- 
ments.” ' 

But this resolve implies more than simply 
being in the way; it is expressive of activity 
and progress. You may be in the way, and 
yet not running in it. The great want in the 
religion of many persons is earnestness. Some 
only walk slowly; others not even doing that, 
but apparently standing still. ‘ Ye did run 
well ; who did hinder you?” 

“I will run,” says the Psalmist, but wen ? 
“When Thou shalt enlarge my heart.” Now 
we find out the secret obstacle to our energy in 
running. A xarrow heart isa great hindrance 
to spiritual progress. 

How does the heart become straitened ? 

1. By siz. Sin shuts out holiness, warps 
our better feelings chills and contracts our 
love, wraps all up in self. We are tied and 
bound as with a chain, and cannot run. 

2. By ignorance of God's truth. If you 
want a large heart, open it to God’s word. 
Take a passage daily, and try and get some- 
thing from it. “ Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly” (Col. iii. 16). “Thy 
word have I hid in my heart.” “Open Thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of Thy law.” “And I will walk at liberty, 
for I seek Thy precepts.” : 

3. By worldliness. “The cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches choke the 
word, and it becomes unfruitful.” ‘‘ Demas 
hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world ” (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

But whatever the cause may be of our 
contracted hearts, remember God alone can 
remove it. “When Zhou shalt enlarge my 
heart.” Look up to Him, put yourself in 
His hands, and He will enable you not only 
to make, but to Zecf the resolve, “I will run 
in the way of Thy commandments.” 





example. Gehazi was in constant attendance 
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VII.—Goop CHEER. 
** Be of good cheer.”—ACTS xxiii. 11. 


THESE words were spoken by the Lord Jesus 
to the apostle Paul. It was in a time of 
great ‘trial, for Paul was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Roman soldiers, and was sur- 
rounded by enemies who were seeking to take 
away his life. The day before he had been 
rescued from the fury and malice of the Jews 
by the chief captain Lysias, who for safety 
had him conveyed into the castle. There he 
was in one of its\cells alone ; perhaps sad as 
he thought over theevents of the last few days, 
and feeling that the future looked very dark 
and dreary. I fancy you or I would have been 
very downcast if we had been in Paul’s place. 

Well, in the night the\Lord stood by him, 
and said, *‘ Be of good cheer, Paul.” Jesus 
came to comfort him in his sorrow, and to 
strengthen him for the future. When His 
servants are in trouble, God ‘often favours 
them with some special encouragement, some 
special manifestation of Himself.. We find 
many such instances in the Bible. Let us 
turn to a few. Abraham (Gen. xv. 1); Jacob 
(Gen. xxviii. r1—13; xlvi. 2, 3); Elijah (1 
Kings xiv. 7) ; Daniel (Dan. x. 2, 11). 

“The Lord stood by him.” He did not 
speak to him out of heaven, but He was with 
Paul, zear him, close to him. Oh, how 
delightful it is to have the Lord Jesus for our 
Friend! for no time nor place can separate 
us from Him; no prison doors nor heavy 
bolts can shut Him out, or hinder the fulfil- 
ment of His own promise, “I am with you 
alway.” Pau! might be in darkness, but the 
presence of Christ made it light all around 
him; he might be lonely, but when his 
Saviour drew nigh to him, all the longings of 
his heart were satisfied; he might be in 
trouble, but the sight of his Master filled him 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

“ Be of good cheer, Paul!” What loving, 
tender words! It was not the first time He 
had spoken thus. Do you recollect when 
He had said the same words? To the fright- 
ened disciples in the storm, when He came 
to them walking upon the water, He said, 
“ Be of good cheer ; it is I; be not afraid ” 
(Matt. xiv. 27). And to His disciples, just 
before He died, to comfort them in prospect 
of what they would have to endure for His 
sake, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world,” was His parting message. 

And now how suited and comforting they 
must have been to Paul! How they must 
have made him feel ready to brave every 
danger and difficulty! Can the weakest 








Christian despond when the Saviour bids 
him fear not, but to be of good cheer ? 

But the Lord Jesus said something else to 
Paul. He said, “As thou hast testified of 
Me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also in Rome.” He spoke about the ast, 
“ As thou hast testified of Me,” referring to 
the apostle’s labours and service in His cause, 
thus reminding him that He knew it all, and 
would not forget it. How kind and conde- 
scending it was of the Saviour to mention this! 

And He is as kind now as He was then. 
He still says to many of His tried and faithful 
servants, *‘ J know thy works, and thy labour, 
and thy patience” (Rev. ii. 2). He saw the 
poor widow casting her mites into the trea- 
sury, and He mentioned the deed in language 
of approval. He does not overlook even a 
cup of cold water given in His name. What 
a gracious Master to serve ! 

The Lord also told Paul about the future. 
‘Thou must bear witness also in Rome.” 
Paul had earnestly desired to visit Rome 
(Acts xix. 21; Rom. i. 10; xv. 23); and though 
his wish is to be gratified in a way very 
different from that which he had intended, for 
it was as a prisoner that he was taken there, 
yet we are sure he would be satisfied with 
this way, since it was the one chosen for him 
by Jesus. 

Dear friends, the Lord Jesus has some- 
thing more for you to do yet. What is 
it? I cannot answer that question, but if you 
keep near Him, and listen to His still small 
voice) He will Himself tell you what work is 
waiting for you. Do not be in a hurry to 
obey the.call of friends, unless it is likewise 
the call of Jesus. Look up to Him, and say, 
“ Lord, what wilt Zou have me to do?” 

But although the Lord spoke to Paul in 
his trouble, can we be certain that He speaks 
to His people now? 

Yes, for it is still true that His sheep Zear 
His voice (John x.\27). Not with the out- 
ward ear, but He speaks to their hearts by 
His Holy Spirit. He brings to their remem- 
brance His own words, teminds them of His 
promises, and leads therm to think of His 
love; and many a time when they are in 
sorrow His voice so cheers\ and comforts 
them, that they can say as\Paul did to 
Timothy, “ Notwithstanding the\Lord stood 
with me, and strengthened me.” 

Is it a time of trouble with you now? Then 
hearken to these inspiriting words from your 
ever-present Helper,—‘“ Be of good cheer.” 

Be of good cheer; for though all other 
friends should fail, He will never leave nor 
forsake you. 
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Be of good cheer ; if He prunes His vine 
branches, it is that they may bring forth much 
fruit. 

Be of good cheer; because “these light 
afflictions, which are but for a moment, are 
working out for you a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” 

Be of good cheer ; for the cross will soon 
be exchanged for the crown; and earth’s 
passing griefs will be forgotten in heaven’s 
fulness of joy. 


VIII.—TuHeE CuHRISTIAN’s Home. 


‘Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all 
generations.” —PsA, xc. I. 


Wuy did the psalmist compare God to our 
dwelling-place? What is a dwelling-place? 
It is our home, the house in which we live. 
A clever man once said that the two sweetest 
words in the English language were “ home ” 
and ‘* mother.” 

What is meant by God’s being the dwell- 
ing-place or home of His people ? 

1. Home is a place with which we are well 
acquainted. A house which you have never 
seen nor entered may be a very comfortable 
house, but it certainly cannot be your home. 
You know exactly how your home looks, 
what rooms there are in it, and how it is 
furnished. If any great alterations were 
made in it during your absence you would 
see the difference directly when you returned, 
but a visitor might not notice it. It is some- 
thing like this with God and our souls. If 
He is to be our dwelling-place, we must 
know Him, we must feel at home with Him. 

But is this natural to us? 

No, dear reader, we are naturally ignorant 
of God, of His character and His ways. We 
make great mistakes about Him. We imagine 
Him to be a very different Being from what 
He really is. The Saviour might say to us as 
He said to the Jews when He was on earth, 
“‘He that sent me is true, whom ye know not.” 

But God reveals Himself to sinful men. 
He does this in His word. The Bible tells 
us about God. It teaches us what He is, 
and what He has done for us. 

And that we might learn to know God, 
He has sent His Son, who is the brightness 
of His glory, and the express image of His 
person, to show us what He Himself is like. 
‘““He that hath seen Me,” said Jesus to 
Philip, “ hath seen the Father” (John xiv. 9). 
Look also at 2 Cor. iv. 6. 

So that it is possible now for us to know 


whom I have believed,” exclaimed St. Paul- 
“Tam better acquainted with Jesus Christ 
than with any friend I have on earth,” wrote a 
devoted Christian minister in one of hisletters. 

How can we tell if this knowledge is ours ? 

Shall we ask St. John to help us? Well, 
this is his: reply,—*“ Hereby do we know that 
we know Him, if we keep His command- 
ments” (« John ii. 3). Or how does king 
David. answer us? “ They that know Thy 
name will put their trust in Thee” (Psa. ix. 
10). Faith and obedience: will you try 
yourself by these two tests ? 

2. But our home is not only a place with 
which we are well acquainted, it is also a 
place that we have a right to enter. You 
open your own door without asking any 
questions, or if it is opened for you, you step 
boldly inside, and are sure you will not be 
turned out again. But if you were togo toa 
strange-house, you would have to say why 
you had.come and what you wanted before 
you would be admitted. 

Dear friends, God is our dwelling-place 
because we have ready access to Him. “In 
whom we have boldness and access with con- 
fidence through the faith of Him.” “ For 
through Him [Christ] we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father” (Eph. ii. 18 ; 
iil. 12). Yousee it is shrough Fesus, and only 
through Jesus, that we are able to come to 
God with*such perfect confidence. Because 
tHe has died for us we can come boldly to 
the throne of grace, and find in the mighty 
\Godvour refuge, our strength, and our ever- 
presentshelp. 

3. Then home is the place in which we 
dwell, ‘When we are on a journey we may 
rest awhile at an inn, but it is not our dwell- 
ing-place ; we do not want to stay in it. We 
go to a friend’s house, if invited, but we are 
only visitors there. Our home is the place 
where we'reside ; it is our constant and con- 
tinual residence. 

What does God’s word say on this point? 

Listen. “ Adidein Me, and I in you. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abide in the vine; no more can ye except 
ye abide in Me. Continue ye in My love” 
(John xv. 4, 9). It is not enough to think of 
God now and then; we are a/ways to trust 
in Him; we are to love to be with Him; we 
are'to keep close to Him. 

4. And is not ‘home the safest and the 
happiest place? If we meet with any trouble 

or disappointment we instinctively turn to 
home for help and comfort. Did not Noah’s 

dove return to the ark when she needed rest 





God as our Father and Friend. “I know 


and shelter? Just so does the Christian 
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hasten to God. “ Under the shadow of Thy 
wings,” he says, “will I make my refuge, until 
these calamities be overpast ” (Ps. lvii. 1). 

And where do we find most real enjoy- 
ment? Is it not at home, sweet home? And 
if we love God, we shall find in Him our 
truest happiness, our best delight. Ah, St. 
Paul understood this when he sent that 
message to the Philippians, “ Rejoice in the 
Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice” 
(Phil. iv. 4). . Yes, “the meek shall increase 
their joy in the Lord, and the poor among 
men shall rejoice in the Holy One of Israel ” 
(Isa. xxix. 19). 

A young girl, with the bloom of health on 
her cheek, and surrounded by all that makes 


life pleasant, said to a Christian friend, “I 
delight in communion with God; I can sit 
for hours studying His holy word; it is my 
greatest comfort.” And a venerable servant 
of Christ exclaimed, “ It would be impossible 
to describe the joy unspeakable and full of 
glory which I experience in the company of 
my divine Master.” 

Dear friends, if you have never done so, 
will you not now choose God for your dwell- 
ing-place ? Will you not seek to know Him ; 
to draw near to Him in the name of Jesus ; to 
abide in Him ; to find your happiness in Him? 

Then, whatever changes may come, you 
need not fear ; whatever friends you may lose, 
you have One that will never fail you. 











ST. PIRAN IN THE SANDS. 


IN THREE PARTS—PART SECOND, 





OLD CHURCH OF ST. PIRAN, 


Tue long struggle between the British in 
Cornwall and the now firmly seated Saxon 
came to an end, the people of whom the old 
chronicler says ‘‘that they were so fond of 
liberty, they did not knowhow to acknowledge 
themselves defeated,” * made their last stand 
at the Land’s End, and were overthrown in 
a terrible battle, the theatre of which is still 
preserved in the name “ Belloit, a place of 


* Napoleon's saying that the English did not know 
— they were beaten is a curious commentary on 
this. 





slaughter.”"* The rule of the Latin Church 
became substituted for that of the Eastern, 
which the British Christians in Cornwall 
had hitherto followed ; the Pope of Rome 
extorted submission from their bishops, and 
superstitious observances overlaid the sim- 
plicity of Christianity ; one such, of which a 
record exists in the Registry at Exeter, was 
the resort of hundreds of pilgrims to the 
shrine of Saint Piran, and rich oblations to 
an extraordinary amount were laid there. 


* Haslam. 
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Centuries rolled on, leaving deep marks on 
English history. The Norman was in the 
land, the feudal system established, the age 
of Crusades had begun and ended, the 
English king signed himself of France as 
well, the wars of the Roses had begun, and 
the British navy was beginning to be a 
power. Colleges were flourishing, and 
cathedrals began to glorify the land. 

Deep in the sand slept on the little church, 
unseen but not forgotten. Tradition, so 
often the handmaid of history, still spoke of it; 
no trace remained to mark the place of its en- 
tombment, save that one swelling mound 
lifted itself unaccountably high in that waste 
of sand, and threw a 
probability over the 
strange tales rife on 
every Cornish tongue. 

The neighbouring 
tinner, as he passed the 
spot, with reverence 
trod the holy ground, 
and seemed to feel, he 
knew not wherefore, a 
strange religious awe 
as he hurried by. 

“ The tyrant of this 
coast,” as Camden 
calls it, still with un- 
ceasing strength swept 
on. “The north-west 
wind,” says Norden, 
“whirleth and driveth 
to the land in such 
force that the parish 
is almost drowned 
with the sea sand, and 
the inhabitants have 
been once already 
forced to remove their 
church, and yet they 
are so annoyed as 
they daily lose their 
lands.”* 

The second church, protected by the little 
river that flowed between-it and the sand, 
had come into men’s minds and affections, 
and at this time, 1433, received by the will 
already referred to, that of Sir John Arundel 
of Trerice, a singular bequest, leaving ‘“‘for the 
use of the church of Pyran in zabuloe the sum 
of forty shillings, respectfully to shut up the 
head of Saint Piran in the best manner.” 

*‘ At the time this bequest was made the 
second church (which was taken down in 
1803, and removed to its present site) had 
just been completely rebuilt in the Perpen- 


* Norden’s ‘‘ History of Cornwall,’’ p. 68. 
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dicular style, and in all probability the head 
alluded to was enshrined in a niche in the 
east wall behind the high altar. It is remark- 
able that only the head of Saint Piranis men- 
tioned in the will,”* but of this hereafter. 

None of the ancient authors quoted speak 
of having seen the lost church or any part of 
it, from which it seems to have been com- 
pletely covered at the time they wrote. 

In the year 1752, Borlase, the well-known 
antiquary, visited the place, and speaks of 
‘the second church being in no small danger, 
the sands being spread all around it.” It 
stood among the sand-hills, with only a 
| solitary cottage near it, half buried in the 
sand, and the porch 
was frequently so 
blocked up that it was 
with great difficulty 
admittance could be 
obtained. The “cross- 
ing brooke, whose 
secret antipathy re- 
straineth and barreth 
his farder encroach- 
ment,” had been dried 
up by the adits made 
for draining the tin 
mines, and so the ac- 
customed protection 
was taken away. 

“ Tt may appear diffi- 
cult,” says Mr. Has- 
lam, “to understand 
how a narrow stream 
kept back mountains 
of loose light sand: 
but it matters not ow, 
the fact is certain; 
history and antiquities 
confirm that for cen- 
turies it did so; and it 
was not till the course 
of the stream had 
been turned, and the 
water had been drawn off by the workings of 
a mine in the neighbourhood, that the sand 
at last again began its work of desolation.” 
Such was the speed with which the sand 
accumulated that people still living in the 
middle of this century remembered when 
during one winter’s night one side of the 
church was blocked up, and the porch com- 
pletely hidden. MpTmee 

In 1803, amidst much opposition, it was 
finally determined to remove the church 
from the danger that threatened to entomb 
it, even as its predecessor had been. 

* Haslam. 
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Meantime the ancient sanctuary was still 
known only to tradition. 

The one high sand-hill that rose in its 
desolation above the rest had become, 
during the centuries that passed on there 
so quietly, a necropolis, where winds and 
waves kept up a ceaseless dirge. 

Much reverence must have existed for the 
site, to account for the innumerable burials 
that had been made there. Often the winds 
laid bare sad relics of humanity ; sometimes 
rude hands with vulgar curiosity upturned 
the sand and found them. 

The ancient British custom of burying in 
“kist vaens,” or graves formed by placing 
large flat stones on edge, seems to have con- 
tinued here until three centuries ago, and 
these graves being open on the top, the dry 
fine sand, covering so closely, probably had 
the power of preserving what was thus com- 
mitted to its care, for the amount of human 
remains in the sand, and scattered over it, 
almost exceeds belief. They lie amidst the 
sepulchres of a yet earlier age. The rifled 
“burrows” of a far-off time stud the sandy 
downs around. Here lie the chieftains of 
an ancient people, their tombs all plundered 
now, and “searched,” and laid in ruin. 
When England was a hunting-ground, the 
wild tribes who chased scarce wilder beasts 
had yet their chieftains, whom in life they 
followed, and revered when dead, and all 
that their poor skill knew how to do was 
done, when the great heap of stones and 
earth was raised above their graves. For 
centuries unknown they have been there, 
long time before the bards and minstrels 
caught the floating legends of the “ mighty 
hunters,” the “giants who dwelt there of old ;” 
and in their verses, sang to the rude harps 
they carried, kept up the fame of those to 
whom the wealthy England of to-day could 
not afford the grey stones and heaped-up 
earth that in those far back times was given 
them for a tomb! * 

About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury a peasant coming to a neighbouring 
spring to drink, saw a point of rough masonry 
appearing through the sand on the top of 
the high hillock. 

He had lived hard by all his life, and at 


* The great mound or barrow on Lambourne 
Downs, near the Hill Castles, was opened to look 
for stone to save a small expense in ‘ making” a 
fence. There were but a few large stones in it, 
forming a ‘‘kist vaen.” This contained nine urns, 
which the labourer employed immediately droke. 
They contained ashes,— whose? Echo answers 
whose? and we grieve for the irreverence and igno- 
rance of our land. 


once believed it was part of the old church 
buried somewhere in the sands, and this idea 
was general when the discovery was made 
known, and much interest was excited by it, 
but it does not appear that any effort was 
made at that time to uncover the building. 

Thirty years after, the late Davies Gilbert, 
Esq., in his “Survey of Cornwall,” says that 
there could then be seen two points of the 
gable ends of a church, some heaps of rub- 
bish, and on the south side, where an exten- 
sive burial-ground seemed to have existed, 
there was laid bare by the action of the 
wind that now swept off the sand, even as it 
had brought it, an amazing amount of human 
remains, often whole skeletons. 

After this time severa! persons at different 
times attempted to remove the sand, and 
“restore to the light of day this interesting 
relic of the piety of their forefathers. At 
times the work seemed to prosper in their 
hands, but at the moment when success had 
almost crowned their labours, their old 
enemies the waves and winds would mar the 
enterprise, and the church slept on in her 
sandy bed.” * 

To the late W. Mitchell, Esq., of Com- 
prigny, near Truro, belongs the honour 
of restoring to the light of day the little 
sanctuary so long lost in mystery and dark- 
ness. Neither deterred by difficulties nor 
intimidated by former failures, he resolutely 
put his hand to the work, and though the 
waves foamed on the neighbouring shore, 
and the winds with more than accustomed 
fury “drave and whirled” around him the 
densest clouds of suffocating sand, yet, 
nothing dismayed, the work advanced, every 
obstacle was overcome, and at last he 
had the honour of laying open this ancient 
British church, and of presenting it in all its 
unpretending simplicity, its rude but solid 
workmanship, to the wonder of antiquarians 
and the gratitude of his countrymen. 

In September, 1835, this work, which had 
defeated so many, was accomplished, the 
sand being thrown out from the interior with 
no small difficulty, by means of stages and 
platforms, and removed from the exterior on 
all sides except the north. ‘There it stood, 
the humble and unpretending monument of 
simple times, twenty-two feet in length, six- 
teen and a half in width, the height of the 
gable nineteen feet, of the side walls thirteen, 
and their thickness two feet. 

When those who worshipped in it were 
compelled to seek another house of prayer, 
and cease the unequal battle with the ele- 


* Trelawny’s ‘* Lost Church Found.” 
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ments by which their church was buried, 
with pious care and thoughtfulness they pro- 
vided that, though it must be buried, it 
should not be destroyed. 

The doors and windows were built up with 
stone to strengthen the walls ; the roof, lest 
the weight of sand should crush the building, 
was carefully taken off and removed. Along 
the top of the side walls the places where 
the rafters had rested were perfect as at that 
distant day when they were taken out. The 
doors and chancel rail were taken away ; the 
mark where this latter had been fastened to 
the wall was plainly seen. 

The whole building was in wonderfully 
good preservation, though the east wall fell 
during the removal of the sand, weakened 
probably by there having been two openings 
in it, one for the altar window, and the other 
for a door into the chancel. 

The masonry is of the rudest kind, show- 
ing remote antiquity. The walls were con- 
structed without lime; the stones, which 
are of the different kinds still found in 
the neighbourhood, are of al) shapes and 
sizes, some of them round and smooth as if 
taken out of running water, and all thrown 
together without any attempt at what masons 
call joints or courses. 

They are embedded in mortar, if such it 
can be called, made of coarse sand mixed 
with a kind of white china clay, which they 
must have brought fourteen or fifteen miles 
from a place where it can still be had. 

**'The masonry,” says Mr. Haslam, “looks 
that of persons who had seen Roman work, 
and perhaps assisted in it without learning 
the art, or who had seen lime and used it 
without learning how it was prepared for use, 
and who pitched upon this a white substance, 
china clay, as resembling lime.” 

The principal door was in the south side, 
seven feet four inches high by two feet nine 


inches wide, with a semi-circular arch over- | 


head, and a threshold of stone raised above 
two feet from the ground. 
It was touching to see how this and the 


steps on either side of it were worn by feet so | 


long gone from this world’s ways. 

There was a peculiar moulding round 
this doorway of a zigzag pattern, more like 
Egyptian ornamentation than any other we 
are acquainted with, and it was carried with- 
out interruption round the head of the arch 
and down the sides of the doorway. 

On the keystone of the arch there was a 
rude figure of a leopard’s head, and on each 
side at the spring of the arch was a human 
head, one being rather larger than the other. 


| In 1835, when the sand had been removed, 
lthe altar was carefully taken down. The 


These heads are all formed of a soft ‘stone 
found in the neighbouring cliffs; they are 
very rudely executed, not more than 
scratched, and yet they bear a strong and de- 
cided resemblance to a rude figure which 
existed some years ago, and probably does 
still, in the east wall of the parish church of 
Seirkieran in King’s County, where St. Piran, 
in Ireland called Kieran, ministered previously 
to his abode in Cornwall. 

This figure also was executed in a Soft, 
white stone, and is said to be an anciefit 
statue of St. Kieran, the patron saint of ‘the 
place. 

It is certainly very remarkable that'the two 
heads on the ancient doorway should exactly 
correspond with that of this figure, the date 
of which is supposed to be after St. Piran 
left Seirkieran ; probably it was meant as a 
monument to his memory. 

The heads were loosely fixed into the outer 
angle of the doorway, as if their insertion had 
been subsequent to its date. 

The floor of the church was hard and level, 
formed of the same mixture of sand and 
white clay as was used for mortar. 

The chancel had been separated from the 
nave by a rail or screen, which must have 
been five or six feet high, from the groove in 
the south wall and the marks along the 
floor. 

These marks do not extend quite across 
the church, nor is there a corresponding 
groove in the north wall, so that the screen 
or rail did not reach across the church, 

Round the walls and fixed to them were 
stone seats, and attached to the east wall 
was an altar built of stone, and plastered like 
the rest of the interior. 

About ten inches above the centre of the 
altar was a recess, which when cleared out 
proved to have been a window, round-headed, 
and about three feet high by two and a half 
in width. 
| There was not ary wood found in the 
| building except one small piece, eight inches 
‘long, two wide, and about one thick. 

“The altar is peculiar in its position as 
|well as its shape ; it lies east and west, not 
| north and south as we have them now. Sy 
|This position and shape seem the most 
(natural, and just what we might expect an 


| early altar tomb would be, which was’ de- 





| signed by persons who knew no peculiar rule 


or custom to follow.” * 


* Haslam. 
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workmen found that on the south side the 
concrete floor of the chancel had been broken 
before. 

When opened up, three headless skeletons 
were found, not laid in the frequently used 
“kist vaen,” but lying in the sand. One was 
that of a very large man, being probably Saint 
Piran himself. Another, a female skeleton, 
was supposed to be his mother, Wingela, 
who came to Cornwall and laboured with 
him ; she is said to have been at the head of 
a monastery founded by Saint Piran, and 
there is some reason for believing this to 
have existed near the site of the second 
church, on the other side of the guardian 
stream that so long protected it. 

On further examination of the ground 
under the altar, the three heads were found 
deposited between the legs of one of the 
skeletons which lay on the south side of the 
altar. 

In all probability these heads had been 
removed from the church when it was neces- 
sary to desert it, and had been enshrined in 
the second church,—an idea which is sup- 
ported by the bequest of Sir John Arundel 
for “the purpose of honourably enclosing (or 
shutting up) the head of Saint Piran.” 

It was probably enclosed in a niche in the 
east wall above the altar. 

In a position such as this two skulls were 
found when the chancel of the church of 
Probus was rebuilt, which church was dedi- 
cated in honour of Saints Probus and Grace, 
who are buried there, and these are supposed 
to be their venerated relics. 

At what time these heads of Piran, his 
mother, and the third, to whose identity 
there is no clue,—at what period they were 
restored to their former resting-place is not 
known, perhaps at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when the feeling with regard to relics 
became moderated, or during the heat of 
Puritanic zeal, the dwellers in Peranzabuloe 
may have thought their saint’s head more 
likely to be left quiet in the still sand below 
the altar tomb of the buried church than in 
some probably well-known niche in the 
church then in use. 

Camden, whose works were first pub- 
lished in 1586, says, “In sabulo positum 
So. Pirano sacellum; qui sanctus, etiam 
Hiberincus, hic requiescit.” * 

The altar has since been carefully rebuilt 
with the same stones that belonged to it, 
and a block of granite nearly a ton in weight 
cut to the exact size and shape that the altar 


*“TIn sand is placed the chapel of Saint Piran, 


was when found has been placed over it, the 
name of Saint Piran being graven deeply in 
the granite in early Roman characters. 

Not again is it likely those venerated 
remains will be disturbed until the Saviour 
calls His faithful dead to life again, and the 
old Saint Pyranus will be found among the 
shining ones who have turned many to 
righteousness. 

Among other incidents connected with the 
bringing to light again the long-lost church 
was the discovery “of a skeleton, buried al- 
most on a level with its foundation, on which 
was found a massive silver ring, with an 
elongated zigzag pattern upon it, which 
corresponds exactly with that found on 
British sepulchral urns, and on one side of 
which there is an attempt to represent the 
head of some monster, a serpent or dragon. 
A portion of a brooch was also found, the 
pin apparently; it is about two inches long, 
twisted, and made of copper,’”* 

Thus was this little ancient building re- 
stored to light, and in the nineteenth century 
men gazed upon one of the very first churches 
in which the faith we live by was preached to 
a congregation drawn from heathenism and 
Druidism. 

Buried and lost from time immemorial, 
tradition had ever pointed to that swelling sand- 
hill and declared that it was there, and there 
at length it was found, the rough work of a 
simple people, who in their rude poverty gave 
the best skill they had to build a house of 
prayer for Him whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, and He who counted the 
widow’s mite worth more than all the rich 
men gave knew the true value of the 
offering. 

It may be that where all things are real, 
the temple of Solomon in all its glory would 
count for less than this old church had done, 
when things that wise men and prophets de- 
sired to hear were preached there,—that life 
and immortality were brought to light through 
Christ,—that He had put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself,—that as dear children 
God calls us to be reconciled to Him, and 
to know Him as our Father. 

The great temple of Solomon heard no 
such words as these unhewn grey stones 
had doubtless echoed back. 

With deep interest those who recovered 
the little church from the sand ascertained 
that at the south-east, about a hundred yards 
off, there existed some trace of another ruin, 
which, when exhumed, proved to be a small 
house, sixteen feet long, twelve wide, and ten 





which saint, also an Irishman, reposes here.” 


* Haslam, 
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The door had been removed, but the} 


high. | 


decayed doorcase and threshold remained. 

There had been a window, twelve inches 
long and six wide, and in front of the house | 
were heaps of limpet and mussel shells, and 
of broken pottery. | 

The masonry of this primitive dwelling | 
was similar to that of the church except that | 
the stones were smaller. 

Among the numbers of people whom these | 
discoveries attracted to their site there were 
unfortunately some whose desire for relics 
overpowered all finer feelings of respect and 
veneration, and so rapidly did the doorway 
of the church disappear, that only one piece 
of the moulding has been preserved ; and had | 
not the three heads, the keystone and corbels| 
been hastily’ secured, they too would have | 
been taken away. These stones are in the! 
museum at Truro, and fortunately a sketch 
of the doorway had been made immediately | 
after it was uncovered, in which every stone, 
is faithfully represented. The illustration on 
page 97 is from this. 

The view given of the church is that which 


| 


|ing the most effectual barrier yet known 


of binding the sand-hills together, thus form- 


against the further “spoiling and marring 
of their lands by the drifting sand.” The 
ruin of this church was discovered by a 
| neighbouring farmer who employed his men 
to dig a pond near the spring or “ holy well” 
‘that still existed ; near, as it was found after- 
iwards, to the eastern wall of the church. 
Beneath the altar lay eight skeletons side by 
| side, at a depth of three “feet from the foun- 
dation. Below these skeletons they found 
the ruins of another wall about three feet 
high, rudely constructed, as the other was, 
'and beneath this there were more skeletons, 
still in sand, but an inroad of water hindered 
further search. 

There seems to be no tradition or history 
of this church. The name of the place is 


| Gwithian. 


There is some record of a Saint Gwithian 
|who came over from Ireland a few years 
‘before Saint Piran, and who was martyred by 


| King Tewdor in this neighbourhood, and 
this structure may have been erected to his 





it presented when the sand was cleared away, | |memory. The parish still bears the name of 
but now the doorway with the wall above it| Gwithian, though in the Doomsday Book of 
and a part of that to the right side has fallen, | | | William the Conqueror it is called Conorton 
and the south and east walls gave way soon or Canarditone, and a manor of this name 


after being brought once more into the air. 


The water springing from the well rises in| 
winter almost to a little lake, for its course | 


is blocked by the sand, which has again 
covered up a portion of the walls, gathering 
slowly round as though to enshroud again) 
that which it had so long preserved. 

About sixteen miles from the oratory of) 
Saint Piran there is another ancient church | 
similarly entombed and in a similar position, | 
near where a stream had once wound its way 
to the shore ; now for many centuries it, with 
the land around, has been overwhelmed in 


is still in existence. 

In a sandy region two miles from this 
spot a buried village has been traced by 
| people employed in carting away sand for 
agricultural purposes. Nothing at pre- 
sent is known of this village, what was its 
name or when it was overwhelmed. The 
following statement may give some idea of 
the rapidity with which this light calcareous 
sand accumulates :—‘ The late rector of the 
parish, the Rev. Mr. Hocken, stated to Mr. 
Lyson that the barton of Upton, one of the 
| principal farms, was suddenly overwhelmed ; 


the same calcareous sand as Perran-zabuloe. | that his great-grandfather remembered the 
It is little known and less frequented, and | occupier residing in the farmhouse, which 
the sacred dead rest in calm security beneath | was nearly buried in one night, the family 
the rich green turf. | being obliged to make their escape through 
The sea matweed (Ca/magrostis arenaria)| the chamber windows, and that in conse- 
is the most abundant of all the native plants} quence of the wind producing a shifting of 
that coat the towans or sand-hills. It pos-|the sand. In the winter of 1808-9 this house, 
sesses the singular quality of accommodating | after having been lost for more than a 
its growth to the depth of sand in which it | century, again came to light.” (‘ History of 
grows, by which means its tough and tortu- | Cornwa'!.”) 
ous roots and stems serve the useful purpose | 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


WE had had a long day’s voyage on the | carriole experience. However, the night was 
Randsfjord Lake. Scenery and weather had ‘fast setting in, and the fraction of an hour 
both been delightful, but I was very glad more or less might prove, I was told, very 
when at eight o’clock my escort, Herr S——,| elastic as to length. I hesitated ; when a 
pointed out a lonely house upon a steep hill-| happy thought occurred to me,—the farmer 
top, and said that was the Skjuts station, | might travel in the kjaerre with Herr S—— 
where we should find carrioles to take us on |if he would give up the carriole tome. This 
to Mustad. would save him expense. I caused the 
Bidding adieu to our fellow-voyagers, | inquiry to be made, and he at once consented, 
whose destination lay at a further point along | although probably as much at a loss to know 
the lake, we scrambled down the ship’s side | what particular charm a carriole could possess 
by a steep ladder, and were rowed ashore in| for me as was a youth in a Christiania print- 
a small boat. A woman with a baby in her} shop who, on my inquiring for photographs 
arms and myself sat in the stern, while the| of carrioles, said with a surprised air,— 
men of the party stood as they best could.|“Have you then no carioles in your 
Happily there was not far to go. The latter country ?” 
were bound for the same destination as our-| The horse for the kjaerre had to be 
selves, and we mounted the hill together. I | fetched from the forest where it was grazing, 
was told that one of them was a farmer, or|and there was some little delay in putting 
rather a “ peasant,” as the farmers are here|it to and packing our belongings, all of 
indiscriminately called. He was a plain and| which my courteous farmer bore without a 
simple man, but yet I found him able to | murmur, although every half-hour lost was 
speak very fair English, and he showed a | so much less sleep for him, as he would have 
truly gentlemanly courtesy towards me, as /|to be on his way again at five o’clock on the 
will be presently seen. | morrow, It was only now that we learnt 
I wish I could describe the beauties of that | this by accident ; and it was when I begged 
evening’s sunset over Randsfjord Lake. It is | Herr S—— to express my regret, as well as 
very easy to say that it is more easy to/|my thanks to him, that I discovered he could 
imagine than describe such a scene, but I do|speak English. He declared with cheerful 
not think that it is. Who that has not seen| politeness that both were unnecessary. 
it can imagine a lake of liquid gold, streaked} Whilst waiting for the vehicles, | had 
with burnished silver, and painted with rose-|taken up my post just within the porch of 
coloured clouds, reflected with perfect clear-|the house; and here the whole womenkind 
ness in the water from the turquoise blue jof the establishment assembled by degrees, 
heavens above? A little boat or two passed | under various pretexts, in order silently to 
out of the light into the deepening shadows,|observe me. One brought me a chair, 
and a curtain of rich indigo fell down upon |another proffered beer, a third held a waiter 
the mountains. Then all was bathed in silent |to take my glass, and so on. Finding that 
twilight. ‘I could not converse with them, and guess- 
This is a little of what we saw from the jing, probably from my appearance, that I 
steep forest path which led to the lonesome /was a foreigner, they held a whispered con- 
Skjuts-house. ;sultation over me. Who is she? where is 
While we looked and rested, the peasant she from? whither is she going? and so 
farmer had hastened forward, his valise | forth. 
strapped on his broad shoulders, and by the; Presently one suggested that I was Eng- 
time we reached the station his carriole was |lish, and thereupon a burst of interest in 
horsed and packed. Herr S—— at once look and tone which broke loose, was worth 
ordered two for us. ‘the whole journey to witness and listen to. 
But it turned out that only one horse was) “En Zngleske? Ach en Engleske/” with 
available unless we waited for a second to great and reverential stress upon the first 
come in from a distance. It was expected in syllable, was repeated on all sides ; and they 
three quarters of an hour,moreor less. The /looked at me as at some rare wild creature 
single horse would suffice if I were willing to lof a menagerie, I thought; and then I could 
take a djaerre. But I had set my mind cna_/not help laughing outright, and they laughed 
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too, yet still full of wonder. And when I 
said, “‘Ja, ja, Engleske !” they were delighted. 
And when I further proceeded to air my 
Norwegian by asking for “Lit Ol” (a little 
beer), they were in raptures and full of 
marvel, looking and nodding at one another, 
and repeating, “Lit Ol; she said ‘lit Ol,’” 
smiling and pleased as if I had been a baby 
just making its first attempt at speech. It 
was a long time before they ceased wonder- 
ing at this. 

I asked for a moss rosebud out of one of 
the large nosegays which abounded in the 
great low-pitched rooms, and they wanted at 
once to get me a whole rose tree from the 
garden, roots and all, their only fear being 
lest there was none good enough. 

I expressed a wish to see the kitchen, and 
at once the whole tribe gleefully escorted 
me, each, I think, carrying a light. It was 
an amusing scene, and their faces were a 
study as they watched me. 

On the great, deep, wide hearth lay a 
pile of glowing wood embers, and by their 
side a huge log, a whole tree almost, to feed 
them. ‘This is pushed in gradually as the 
end burns away. I explained by signs how 
in England we use little sticks not much 
thicker than one’s fingers; at which they 
exclaimed, asking “how we could keep 
ourselves warm ?” 

The kitchen was a wide, spacious apart- 
ment, roofed with rafters, from which hung 
all sorts of articles, tools and clothing inter- 
mingled with bread and bacon. Here the 
members of the household eat and drink, 
and in the winter evenings sit, the men 
carving, the women spinning, while stories 
are told, and the day’s gossip is discussed. 

A very comfortable-looking bedroom, 
with two good beds in it, at the disposal of 
travellers, came next to the kitchen, and 
next to that a large sitting-room or “guest- 
room,” very well furnished, after the fashion 
of a well-to-do but plain farmhouse at 
home. Across the passage or entry was 
another like it, but somewhat smaller, for 
family use. 

And now at last kjaerre and carriole are in 
waiting. At the back of the latter a sack of 
fodder is strapped, and upon it, when once 
we are fairly off, the poor little ragged, 
sleepy Skjutts boy seats himself, holding 
on somehow by his eyelids, or the skin of 
his teeth. 

Just as I was tucked well in, the apron 
buttoned over me, and the reins in my hands, 
came breathlessly up the “tante,” the old 
aunt of the family, and in my hands she 





placed an immense bunch of be :utiful moss 
rosebuds. There was only time to take 
them, to shake hands, and cry ‘‘ Tak, tak 
—many thanks,” and we were off. 

These good, simple, kindly people were 
at an out-station, which they had occupied 
during only a few months. JI wondere , 
should I visit them another season, whether 
I should find them spoilt. I would fain 
hope not, but where an increasing tide of 
English travellers flows in, sad to say, sim- 
plicity vanishes, and the little voluntary 
acts prompted by kindliness of heart give 
way to the good offices performed for money’s 
sake only. 

I think I enjoyed this night’s drive from 
the lonely hill-top of Granum to Mustad 
more than any part of the tour. The road 
ran chiefly through forest, not very thick, 
with pretty patches of cultivation here and 
there. The sky was clear and spangled 
with stars; the horses were good and fresh ; 
and although the road rose slightly almost 
all the way, they kept up a good pace v: » 
very little urging, the one following clos: iv 
upon the other. As the air grew keen auu 
cold I gave up the reins to the boy, and draw- 
ing my wraps round me, lay back in lazy 
enjoyment. 

A carriole is by no means an uncomfortable 
thing if you get one tolerably padded and 
with springs, but there are carrioles and 
carioles. They are very like a child’s 
perambulator, slung between two high wheels. 
The seat is low and narrow, only barely 
wide enough for one person, but the foot- 
board is long, allowing plenty of room to 
stretch out the feet. A leather apron keeps 
all snug and taut; and there is space at 
the back for a small portmanteau, leaving a 
few inches on one side for the boy. I wanted 
to know how the one boy could take back 
two carriages, and I was told there was no 
difficulty about that; he had but to drive 
the cariole, and the kjaerre would follow, 

It was eleven o’clock when we reached the 
next Skjutts house. It was closed for the 
night, and everybody was in bed and asleep. 
However, nobody seemed to worry. him- 
self about that. I was handed out, and 
paced up and down to warm myself while 
the luggage was unstrapped, or rather 
loosed from the rough rope cordage 
which had tied it on; and the boy, who 
knew the ways of the place, put his head 
in at some door and shouted. After a time 
a glimmering light began to dodge to and 
fro, till it finally appeared at the front of the 
house in a damsel’s hand, who, as I was told, 
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had waited to “attire herself in some 
measure.” Having let us in, she left us in 
the dark in a large room, lighted only by the 
shimmer of the stars without. In one 
corner stood a piano, in the centre a table 
with bopks upon it, all around were bowls 
and glasses filled with flowers. The damsel 
had gone off, I presume, to make the measure 


of her attire complete, for we waited a con-| 


siderable time before she returned. I kept 
reminding myself that I was travelling in 
Norway. 

Presently she came, and was ready to 
show me to my room. It had a variety of 
doors on all sides, and I inquired, “ were 
they locked?” 

“Yes ; on the other side.” 

“Who sleeps there?” said I. 

‘Tn one room a gentleman, in the other a 


lady and gentleman, and she must warn: 


Madame that they had no other egress but 
through her room !” 
“ What, none of them ?” 


“Well, she might arrange to let the gen-| 


tleman out by another way, but the Herr 
and his Frau must pass this way to the cor- 
ridor.” 

“Was there no other room to be had at 
all?” 

“Would Madame like to sleep in the 
other house across the court ?” 

“* Who sleeps there besides ?” 

* An old man.” 

Madame thought she had better make the 
best of things as they were, but caused strict 
injunctions to be given to the maid to warn 
her neighbours that they must not break 
through until they had permission in the 
morning. This was duly attended to, and 
matters went better than might have been 
expected. Herr S—— and the good farmer 
hal to share a room together on the ground- 
floor. 

The house was full of travellers and 


The host’s family consisted of four or five 
' nice-looking, well-mannered boys and girls. 
He was ready and civil, and his wife was in 
|attendance to pour out the coffee at break- 
‘fast. The table did credit to her and the 
‘house. There was a goodly spread of white 
'and brown bread and cakes, cheese—Swiss 
|and Norwegian—the latter of a dark brown 

colour and sweet-flavoured, ham and tongue, 
‘and cold meat, as well as curd and eggs, boiled 
‘and served neatly in a napkin. Every one, 
even the earliest goers, had had the same. 
We were off at seven. : 

| It was a delicious, fresh morning, the air 
clear and exhilarating, but the August sun 
hot as at midday. I had a good cariole 
and a plump, sturdy littie horse, but the 
skjutt’s boy had brought no whip, and at first 
the little beast insisted on being lazy. But no 
sooner had the lad cut a goodly switch in the 
| forest with the strong sheath-knife which all 
Norwegians carry like a dirk beneath their 
coats, than it tossed its head and went off at 
a brisk run. The very smallest touch to 
|remind him that the whip was at hand was 
| enough after that. 

We had no adventures by the way. I 
'saw some of the Norwegian hornless cows 
| in the forest pastures, and heard the musical 
_tones of the alpen-horn in the distance. The 
| peasants looked very poorly clad, ard all the 
/women wore the head-kerchief, but there 
| was otherwise no costume to be seen here. 
_ abouts. 
| We reached Gjévik in good time. The 
' steamer over the Midsen See to Eidswold did 

not leave till 9.30. So I called at the 
Skjutts house to leave a greeting there for 
| the landlady from a Christiania friend, as I 
had promised. 

The good body could not all at once take 
| in where the English lady had dropped from, 
| but she bade her pretty little daughter bring 
| new milk as the best refreshment she could 














tourists, and they began to be on the move think of, and told me that an English clergy- 
before four o’clock next morning. There was; man from London, who had just left, had 
no more sleep to be had after that. The maid| been staying in the house for some days, and 
came and went with hot water, boots and that I ought to come again and stay some 
clothes to brush ; gentlemen trampled about | weeks ; that it would be much better than 
overhead, sending echoes through the wocden | travelling so fast and so far. I told her I was 
walls and ceilings, and gigs, kjaerres, and | sure it would, and that I hoped some day to 
carrioles collected befor: the house as one come, and then it was time to go. The 
and another party were ready to start. We)|steamer was already ringing and whistling 
were the last of all, for there was no reason | its passengers together. 

to hurry away. As I stood in the porch; There are some very pretty bits of land- 
waiting for breakfast, looking out upon the | scape about the Midsen lake, but no grand 
hilis and woods and distant mountains, I |scenery. It is very large in extent, and there 
thought how pleasant it would be some day | are a number of little towns, or villages, as I 
to come and spend two or three weeks here. | should call them, although one is told that 
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its fertile shores. 


At three we reached Eidswold, where we) 
On| 
the boat I bought one of the knives I have) 


were to take the train for Christiania. 


spoken of. In Norway ladies wear them at 
their girdles as well as men, only rather 
smaller in size, and more fanciful in make. 


They are very pretty with their ebony handles | 


and their sheaths. 


Talking of silver, I have forgotten to, 





there are no villages in Norway, dotted along | 





mention something ‘more precious than 
| silver and gold "—a Bible which I saw lying 
on a side-table in the Skjutts house at 
Mustad. It was a large folio copy, with 
massive silver clasps and beautiful plates. 
The title-page bore the date 1589, and it 
was in the Norwegian language. I was much 
interested, and should have liked to ask] the 
host about its history; but the carrioles 
| were ready, and there was no opportunity of 
doing so. 


BERNARD HAMILTON: CURATE OF STOWE. 


BY MARY 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE rector had only his Bible, but he never 
hesitated for a word. Bernard had thought him 
rather absent, and at times a little odd in the 


E. SHIPLEY. 


after I came to Stowe, and looking at the 
| figure in stone of a good bishop lately dead, 
|when an old verger came up. I don’t think 
|he took me for a clergyman, and I did not 
/undeceive him. I asked if that was a good 
| likeness.” 








week that had just passed, but there was nO| « And what did he say?” 

absence of mind or faltering now. Moreover) « tye said it was as true to life as stone 
he spoke as only a veteran could speak. A' could be ; and when I said ‘I liked the look 
young warrior girding himself for the battle| of rest on the face,’ he said, ‘ Well, he had 
may have confidence because he has never) not much rest in his lifetime, and that’s a 


known repulse or defeat, but when one has 
proved his armour it is quite another thing. 
I'he rector’s confidence was the fruit of ex- 
perience ; he knewin Whom he had believed, 
and he did not hesitate to say so, Bernard 
felt humbled as well as comforted when the 
sermon was over. 

And to be humbled at the outset is not a 
bad beginning, though it may appear so. 
The curate was all the more fit for his work 
on Monday morning because on the Sunday 
night he had been lowered in his own eyes. 

“T hear glowing accounts on all sides,” 
said the rector, in his kindly, genial way, to 
Bernard, when he saw him the next day. 
“You seem to have acquitted yourself in a 


highly satisfactory manner yesterday, so you | 


must be strong and of good courage.” 

“T am sure I thought I had made a fright- 
ful mess of it,” said Bernard; “I never felt 
0 good-for-nothing in my life.” 

“Well, that is not a pleasant feeling, but 
it is a very salutary one for all that. I don’t 
think you good-for-nothing, however ; neither 
does Maltby, and it is something to have the 
churchwarden’s good opinion.” 

“Ts it?” said Bernard, doubtfully. 

“Of course it is. Don’t you know what 
a power they are in a parish? I was in the 
cathedral one day, some years ago, soon 


VOL XII. 


|fact.’ I remarked that a bishop’s life must 
|necessarily be a trying one, if it were only 
from the different ways of thinking among 
ithe clergy. Whereupon he remarked, confi- 
dentially, ‘It’s not the clergy, sir, altogether ; 
they’re bad enough, but it’sthe churchwardens. 
They’re worse than all the clergy in the 
| diocese.’ When I asked him how, he 
| shrugged his shoulders and said it needed to 
be experienced to be understood. I have 
never forgotten the old man’s opinion of 
| churchwardens.” 

“Mr. Maltby seems reasonable enough.” 

“Oh yes; he is a good helper, and has 
been my right hand for years. Now there 
/seem to be a good many things to settle,— 
about the night school, for instance. You 
missed that last week.” 

“Yes, I was at Dr. Pellew’s, and did not 
know about it till afterwards ; I shall be very 
glad to help.” 

“And the Penny Readings on Wednesday, 
are you willing to take part in them?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘* Well, then, I must look up Sam Maltby ; 
he is President. Then there is a District 
Visitors’ meeting at the rectory this after- 
noon, I should like you to be there, because 
the visitors ought to work undera head: they 
have been rather desultory in their work 
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since Mr. Scott left. Laura is a very good 
deputy curate, though.” 

“Then I shall ask her advice when I find 
myself at sea—or before.” 

“As you like. Then there is the Cottage 
Hospital; I always take the Wednesday 
morning service, and perhaps you would go 
on Friday; I could not get everything in 
last week. Did you see any boys you knew 
in the school yesterday ?” 

“One or two. I want to work a reforma- 
tion in Titus Bruff.” 

“Oh, you have found him out already : 
he is rather the black sheep of the parish. 
Where did you hear of him?” 

Bernard related his conversation with the 
ostler of the “ Swan,” and the rector seemed 
struck. 

“You actually reproved that man to his 
face for his bad language? Well, Hamil- 
ton, you may take heart, and feel flattered 
too that he did not swear at you in return. 
He is dreadful in that way, though I don’t 
believe he means half he says.” 

“‘T thought him remarkably civil,” said 
Bernard. ‘“ Where does he live?” 

‘Just at the back of the yard, in a cottage 
with ivy*over the roof. Were you thinking 
of giving him a call?” 

“ Yes, if you don’t mind.” 

**T shall be only too glad; though it zs 
poaching on my ground.” 

“Ah! I had forgotten the district.” 

“What does it matter? The thing is to 
do good. If you can get Burrows to give up 
swearing and come to church now and then 
you need despair of nothing.” 

“ But I have not begun yet,” said 
Bernard. 

“Oh yes, you have. Something pleased 
him, or he would not have been civil to you.” 

“ And this morning ?” 

“Well, this morning there are some parish 
accounts to be looked into; I am afraid 
Scott left them a little in disorder. And 
then I want to introduce you to my daughter. 
You have not seen her yet.” 

“‘No, nor Mrs. Milner,” said the curate. 

“T hope to take you to see her to-morrow. 
Now for these accounts. If you will just 
step across and come into the study I think 
we can soon get through with them.” 

Other occupations grew out of the ac- 
counts, so that it was half-past twelve before 
the work was done. But then the rector 
asked the curate to follow him. Halfway 
up the staircase was a little sitting-room, 
and Mr. Curtis opened the door. “ Amy,” 
he said, “I have brought you a visitor ;” 





and then Bernard followed him into the 
room. 

The room was small, but very prettily fur- 
nished, and there was a delicious scent of 
flowers in the warm atmosphere. 

By the fire in a low chair Amy was seated, 
a quiet gentle figure in a dress of dove- 
coloured merino, with a pale face and soft 
brown hair. She had a very dove-like appear- 
ance altogether, and Bernard thought her 
decidedly the most interesting-looking person 
he had seen since he came here. Her 
greeting was gentle, and the large eyes raised 
to his were soft and beautiful. 

As she sat there before him, while Miss 
Stapleton and the rector were examining and 
trying to decipher some of poor Mr. Scott’s 
writing, which by its illegibility had caused 
some confusion in the school accounts, but 
which the new curate had nearly put right, 
the wintry sun fell in a soft ray on her brown 
hair, and the peaceful expression on the face, 
added to the pensive droop of the pretty 
head, made Bernard think what a good study 
she would make for a statue of Resignation. 
So different from other people, too ; and that 
was a comfort. Here at least was a person 
who would not ask him if he liked Stowe ! 

But the question came for all hisconviction 
to the contrary. In the gentlest of voices 
she uttered the words he was beginning to 
loathe, “ Do you like Stowe?” 

The worst was that every one seemed to 
expect an affirmative reply, and at present 
he really did not like it; but that did not 
make it easy to say so. 

“J have scarcely had time to judge yet,” 
he said, “as I have only been here a week.” 

** Meaning to say,” said Miss Stapleton, 
‘that you don’t like the place at all; that 
you think we are fearfully behind the times, 
and that you were quite shocked at being 
dragged in for a tea and concert on your 
very first arrival.” 

‘‘Laura dear!” said Amy’s gentle voice, 
*‘ how can you say such things ?” 

“Mr. Hamilton knows they are true,” 
said Laura. “It was a most ill-judged 
thing of uncle Richard, but he would not 
listen to me; it is horrible to be disgusted at 
the outset.” 

The rector was no longer in the room, and 
Bernard said, “I was taken aback certainly, 
but then I saw all the people together, and 
that was something.” 

“Yes, the Stowe people are better taken 
collectively than individually; every one 
here has the notion that he is superior to 
every one else ; but then in a little poky hole 
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of a country town one does get into a groove 
and rust in it.” 

“T think that may be a temptation every- 
where. At Oxford one is inclined to think 
it the only place in the world.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Mr. Hamilton! How can you 
speak of Oxford in the same breath with 
Stowe? Glorious place! think of the life and 
stir in it!” 

Bernard had thought Miss Stapleton sharp- 
featured on his first introduction to her, and 
had noticed nothing else. Now as he 
looked at her, struck by the tone of her 
voice, he saw a kindling light in her dark 
eyes, and felt sure some inward fire had 
wasted the roundness of her face and made 
really beautiful features look pointed and un- 
amiable. He began to think she was some- 
thingmore thantheenergetic parish worker,— 
the deputy curate, as her uncle had called 
her. 

“T quite agree with you,” he said, “no 
two places could be more unlike, But if one 
could be brought to bear upon the other, 
some fresh life put into a sleepy place, that 
might be a good thing.” 

“ Oh, that could never be done. We have 
far too good an opinion of ourselves here. 
Whatever we are ignorant of is of course 
wrong or foolish. Do you suppose Mr, Ross 
at the grammar school does not feel bored to 
death with the prejudices that meet him at 
every turn? Of course he does, and so will 
you if you are not so already.” 

“ Papa is a Cambridge man,” said Amy, 
“and of course thinks Oxford cannot com- 
pare with it. I have never seen either 
place ; what is your college like?” 

Thereupon Bernard launched forth into a 
description of gardens and shady walks, 
going on to reverend chapels and solemn 
libraries, for he soon left Worcester far 
behind ; all the enthusiasm his young ardent 
spirit felt for the university of which he was 
so proud glowed in his words, he grew 
eloquent, forgot the narrowness of Stowe 
Puerorum, and felt all the breath and free- 
dom of a life he had relished with a most 
keen enjoyment. He came toa stop at last, 
which was scarcely more than a pause, but 
Laura filled it up with— And is it really 
true that a Christ Church man will say he 
does not know where Pembroke is, when it 
is under his very nose ?” 

Bernard laughed, though he felt that Miss 
Stapleton was fond of introducing a jarring 
element into everything. Before he could 
reply the maid came to ask if Mr. Curtis 
were in, as he was wanted. 





“He is out,” said Miss Stapleton; “ wh® 
wants him?” 

“Mr. Maltby, ma’am.” 

“T am afraid I know too little of parish 
affairs at present to be of any use to you,” 
said Bernard as he heard the church- 
warden’s name. 

“It would do no harm for you to try,” 
said Laura, “and I should be really obliged 
to you.” 

So Bernard said good-bye to Amy, and 
went down into the dining-room. 

As it turned out he was quite equal to the 
occasion, and undertook to communicate to 
the rector what the churchwarden wished. 
They left the rectory together, and Bernard 
went to his rooms. Even a dry talk of ten 
minutes on parish affairs with Mr. Maltby 
had not brought him down from the heights 
into which he had soared just before; he 
felt refreshed, and as if there were some life 
in the world still, though he had stumbled on 
a place like Stowe. 

The next day he went with the rector to 
call on Mrs. Milner. 

“ She will be pretty sure to ask me if I like 
Stowe,” thought Bernard, so he was pre- 
pared. 

For something else, however, he was not 
prepared. Mrs. Milner was not young, but 
she was beautiful. Tallas the Miss Graddens, 
but how different! She had all the air of a 
high-born dame, with a motherly gentleness 
in her manner which was like aunt Margaret’s 
own. Her complexion was of that delicate 
lily and rose which is the last to fade, and 
her soft hair under her widow’s cap was fair 
and glossy still in spite of her sixty years. 
Bernard was taken captive at once. Like 
“Mr. F.’s aunt” in “ Little Dorrit” he was 
apt to say, “I hate a fool,” but here were 
beauty and sense combined. The young 
curate was only astonished at one thing, and 
that was that the worthy though somewhat 
absent rector had been sufficiently acute 
to find out her excellence and tocall her the 
gem of his collection. 

“TI shall leave you,” said Mr. Curtis 
presently, and Bernard was not sorry when 
he went away. Mrs. Milner did not ask him 
if he liked Stowe, but he told her frankly of 
his own accord that he did not. He enlarged 
upon the slowness of the place, and upon his 
horror of the Miss Graddens, and asked 
Mrs. Milner if she did not think it rather 
hard that the rector had asked him to pxy 
special attention to them. 

‘*T think it is very wise of him. You know 
it is a grand thing to keep a parish in good 
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temper, and these are the little things which 
help to do it.” 

“But is it not rather politic?” asked 
Bernard, in a disgusted tone. 

“Perhaps so, but it is a wise policy. You 
know there is such a thing as ‘blameless 
guile.’” 

“Yes, But I have always thought the 
work of a clergyman above these petty trivial 
considerations. Good stirring sermons that 
carry conviction with them, and warm, hearty 
services, surely these are the means to reach 
souls, not tea-drinkings and gossip, and 
listening to the boiling over of ‘envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness.’ ” 

Bernard spoke with considerable warmth, 
and Mrs. Milner liked him all the better for 
it. Her own heart was still young and warm, 
spite of her years and her sorrows. She had 
plenty of sympathy with this energetic, un- 
compromising spirit, and she was not afraid 
to show it. 

“T enter fully into your dislike of it all,” 
she said, ‘but, after all, it is one’s daily life, 
not the sermons, which tells the most in the 
long run.” 

“‘T could wish these were apostolic days,” 
said Bernard, “when the preaching of the 
word was followed by immediate results ; 
when every one was so fully persuaded of 
the reality and blessedness of the life to 
come, that this world was valued at its right 
worth. ‘They sold their possessions, and 
had everything in common.’ Think of the 
spirit which animated a community like that.” 

“Yes, there must have been a glow and a 
warmth in the Christian’s life then which is 
wanting now. But if our lot is fallen on 
degenerate days, don’t you think we can take 
that as part of our cross? The apostles 
had theirs to bear in privations and scorn, 
and even martyrdom itself.” 

“Yes; but think of the glory of it! 
There is some poetry and romance in lives 
like theirs. Compare it with the common- 
place aspect of life here. Mrs. Maltby as 
wife of the churchwarden ought to hold 
parish affairs as of some if not the first im- 
portance, and yet she interrupted her 
husband yesterday, when he was more than a 
little engrossed with them, by grumbling at 
the price of butter! I wonder he bore her 
irrelevant remark as patiently as he did.” 

“ And yet Mrs. Maltby as a careful house- 
‘wife must look after her husband’s purse. I 
don't think she is to be blamed altogether 
for considering a penny a pound more or 
less in the price of butter.” 

** But you would not do it?” said Bernard. 





“Indeed I should. Right is right, and no 
one ought to be imposed upon.” 

“But are we not to win souls? I have 
been here more than a week, and except on 
Sunday I have scarcely heard anything but 
common talk. The rector is undoubtedly 
good, but he seems quite as anxious about the 
bodies as the souls of his people.” 

“T don’t think much good can be done 
with the soul unless the body is ministered to 
first. You would not read a psalm to a 
starving man before giving him something 
to eat?” 

“No, but that is an extreme case. What 
I complain of here is not only the gossip and 
horrors of that kind, but the parish machinery 
—clothing clubs, coal clubs, and things of that 
kind. Why should so much thought be ex- 
pended upon them? Why can’t the people 
be careful for themselves, and not occupy the 
minds of the clergy with concerns of that 
sort ?” 

“Why the poor cannot be careful for 
themselves is a problem rather difficult to 
solve. We know they are wof provident, and 
that is a fact to work upon. Certainly there 
does not seem to be any poetry in a coal 
ticket, but there may be a good deal in 
the struggles of the hard-working wife and 
mother in order to put by sufficient to ensure 
warmth and comfort for her husband and 
little ones. Only one does not see the 
poetry.” 

“ But they storm and shout at the children 
in a way calculated to destroy all affection. 
I certainly have had no previous experience 
of poor children or mothers, but my aunts 
and sisters go among the poor, and surely I 
should have heard something of their grief at 
the state of things if it existed.” 

“Probably they accept the fact, and do 
not wonder at it. It is a very matter-of-fact 
world, you know.” 

“Yes, but ¢Aey are not matter-of-fact. My 
aunts’ lives have been full of a quiet ro- 
mance. I should like to tell you about 
them. May I?” 

“T wish you would,” said Mrs. Milner, 
feeling very much interested in the first 
parochial experience of the handsome young 
curate before her. There was so much of 
the boy about him that she had almost called 
him “my dear;” and if she had, he would 
scarcely have been offended. 

So he sat there and told her of his parents’ 
death, and of the devotion of his two dear 
aunts, how they had given up many pleasures 
in order to act a mother’s part to him and his 





sisters ; how he knew quite well it had been 
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rather an effort out ofa limited income to send 
him to a public school, and how proud they 
were of him because he gained a scholarship 
which lessened his college expenses mate- 
rially, and how he was sure they would never 
have reproached him if he had failed, though 
he knew quite well they would in that case 
have had to move into a smaller house and | 
dismiss one of their two servants. How tender | 
and gentle they had been all his life, how | 
lenient to his faults, and how ready to do any- | 
thing for his pleasure, putting self altogether | 
out of the question, and living only for the| 
children ! 

“You don’t wonder that my sisters and 
I think there are no such women in the 
world ?” he said, in conclusion, with his face 
in a glow of enthusiasm. 

‘Indeed I do not.” 

“ And then to think of those Miss Grad- 
dens. Couid there be a greater contrast ? 
Dreadful women! ” 

“ And yet I know that they gave up more 
than half their income not long ago to help 
an unfortunate nephew in some scheme of 
business for which he wanted capital. It all 
ended in nothing, and their money is gone 
for ever, but I don’t think they have ever been 
heard to murmur.” 

Bernard scarcely liked to believe it of 
them. He had a good deal yet to learn, and 
one thing was a lesson in that charity which 
rejoiceth in the truth. He could not so con- 
veniently allow himself to detest these people 
when he found they had some redeeming 
points. He was silent, and Mrs. Milner 
knew perfectly well how it was. 

“ Perhaps one of your aunts, or both, and 
your sisters in turn may come and stay with 
you sometimes,” she said, by way of cheering 
him. ‘Miss Scott used to visit her brother 
twice a year at the least, so I hear; he had 
left when I came.” 

“T wonder why the poor man is in such 














“There seems to be something in it,” said 
Bernard, smiling, “and I will remember 
what you say. But I must go now. What 
a visitation I have made! Good-bye.” 

“Come again whenever you can,” said 
Mrs. Milner, “and when the house is in 
order I shall ask you to help me about my 
pictures. I am notsure what to do with one 
or two that want frames, but you will know 
how to advise. I must send them to London, 
and you must tell me where.” 

“T shall be most happy to be of any use 
to you,” said Bernard, delightedly, and he 
walked home with a much lighter heart. 

Here is a letter which he wrote to his 
eldest sister about a week afterwards :— 

“ DEAREST CHARLOTTE,—Affairs are look- 
ing up a little, and I begin to feel more at 
home. Mrs. Milner is delightful. After I 
first saw her I was haunted by those words, — 


‘A daughter of the gods, 
Divinely tall and most divinely fair.’ 


And no wonder, for that is the impression 
she made upon me, and no other description 
of her would do so well. She is now nearly 
recovered from her rheumatic attack, and 
next week I am going to help her to unpack 
her pictures. I want you to recommend a 
good gilder. The man who framed your 
‘Moated Grange’ for the Exhibition of Lady 
Artists would do as well as any, I should think.. 
Let me know soon. I told you about Bur- 
rows, the ostler, and his ultra-strong lan- 
guage. Well, I went to see him the other 
day, and we are rather good friends. I want 
to assure him of my good-will towards him, 
so, as he appreciates his pipe, I thought per- 
haps some of the tobacco which uncle James. 
takes such pride in might be acceptable. 
I wish you would get some for me, and send 
it to me. And ask aunt Effie if she wilk 
be so kind as to ransack her bundle of patch- 


work and see if she can spare some pieces 


ill odour with the Miss Graddens? You) fora poor little girl of ten who lives in Stake 


surely do not believe all the foolish stories; Lane. 
time before I came here, hurt her leg very 


they tell about him ?” 


She had a rather bad accident some 


“There must be a good deal of exaggera-| much, and is not allowed to move, so she 






tion, I am sure, especially as regards his|spends her days on a little bed her mother 
treatment of the poor. From my ownexperi-|has made for her by the window, where 
ence they all speak of him with gratitude. Pro-! she can see what goes on in the lane; 
bably there is some personal feeling at the | but she gets very tired, I can see; so I 
bottom of it. That often guides us in our|thought I would ask for aunt Effie’s assist- 
estimate of others. If they take notice of uws|ance. I remember so well the quilt she 
and appreciate us, why then they are charm-| made when I was a youngster, that she 
ing people ; but if, unfortunately, they are| ave to old Betsy, that I believe I could 
blind to our perfections, we feel at Jiberty to quite give her a lesson in patchwork, and it 
doubt the existence of any good in them. would be something for her to do. Besides, 
Don’t you think it is so?” ‘though the “upper ten” in this lively place 
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(most of them, at least) are inclined to think 
of London as a den of iniquity, yet I feel sure 
poor little Milly Fotherby would think it a 
great honour if a lady sent her anything from 
London. As many bright colours as possi- 
ble I should like, please. Tell the dear aunts 
I think I am fitting myself rather better into 
my niche ; the worst is, it seems a very narrow 
one, and perhaps I am rather angular. At 
any rate, I am more hopeful. Mrs. Milner 
tells me that the former curate used to have 
his sister to stay with him occasionally, and 
I have asked my landlady if I could have a 
visitor sometimes. She is quite willing, and 
there is a very nice room, so I shall begin 
to look forward. Perhaps the aunts could 
come together, and you and Nell afterwards ; 
we shall see. You will not like the young 
ladies here. The only really nice ones, I 
mean girls of cultivation, are the Miss Wildes, 
and they are going away at May-day, which 
seems to be the period here for all events 
of importance, changing houses, hiring ser- 
vants, and in a general way rectifying the 
globe. I amtold by Miss Florence Maltby 
that there is a certain week called May week, 
whereof May-day (o/d May-day, mind, it is all 
O. S, here) is the commencement, which is 
‘an awfultime.’ Those servants who are not 
leaving all have a week’s holiday, and every 
one his own housemaid, butler, &c., &c., is the 
order of the day. I also hear of what the 
ostler’s wife calls a stattus, but which in 
plain English} means a statute, which is a 
general hiring day for servants ; they stand 
in the market-place, and people hire them 
there. It seems to me barbarous, almost 
like a slave market. Mrs. Pellew informs me 
that it is only the lower order of farm servants 
who will be hired like this; but it seems to 
me a dreadful custom, which ought to be 
abolished. I ought to have said that pre- 
vious to all this holiday-making and chang- 
ing there is a six weeks’ period of house- 
cleaning, when no one knows where to find 
anything, and the lives of all except the busy 
housewives are a burden to themselves. 
There is also what they call a ‘ Feeiist’ held at 
Martinmas, so altogether the place has a 
character of its own, which shows even in 
its festivities. I like the Pellews—they are 
nice people, and they know the Rices—the 
doctor was at Cambridge with Frank. But 
it is time I set off to the night school. So 
good-bye. Love all round from your affec- 
tionate brother, 
“ BERNARD HAMILTON.” 


By the above letter it will be seen that 


sundry interests were waking in the curate’s 
life at Stowe, and that he was beginning in 
his own way to be “politic,” else why the 
request for the tobacco and pieces for patch- 
work? He was only a beginner, and did not 
reason within himself that taking tea occa- 
sionally with the Miss Graddens was really 
no more blameable a means to further a good 
end than were these well-chosen presents for 
the ostler and the lame child. Only, of 
course, there was a difference ; he disliked the 
measure which the rector had proposed for 
many reasons, the strongest of which being his 
objection to the elderly ladies themselves ; 
whereas he was following his own notions 
entirely with Burrows and Milly Fotherby. 
Still, a great step was gained. There were 
some nice people in Stowe, and he had 
found one or two human interests. 

And then there was Mrs. Milner. He 
generally found an excuse for going to see 
her every other day at least, and one Thurs- 
day he found her ready to show him her pic- 
tures. There were some fine oil paintings, 
but what captivated Bernard most were some 
old engravings, pictures by Rembrandt, with 
wonderful effects of light and shade. It was 
for these that the new frames were required, 
and an animated discussion went on as to 
the advantage of gold over black, or whether 
Oxford frames in oak might not be better 
still. This was negatived at once, since the 
rooms were panelled with oak, and at last 
the decision was in favour of gilded frames, 
to be in the most perfect taste. This com- 
mission Bernard was to give to his sister, 
and he went home to write the letter, that 
not a post might be lost. He was taking 
vital interest in this old-fashioned house, 
though it had no more bearing on his parish 
work than the rise in the price of butter had 
on the churchwarden’s, 

He had written his letter and was slipping 
it in the letter-box, preparatory to setting off 
on a long walk to Slooby Moor, where were 
three cottages really in the parish of Stowe, 
though considered by some to be in a sort of 
debatable ground between it and Slooby, 
when he saw Miss Stapleton cross the 
market-place on her way to the churchyard. 
Bernard wished to ask her some questions 
about these people on Slooby Moor, so he 
hastened after her. She did not turn in at 
the rectory, and he followed her across the 
churchyard ; he came up with her at last 
rather out of breath, having encountered 
Mr. Maltby, who detained him for a minute 
or two. 

“‘Are we bound for the same place?” 
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asked Miss Stapleton. ‘ This road leads 
only to the Moor and Slooby.” 

“‘T am certainly going to the Moor,” said 
Bernard, “and I wished to ask you about 
the people there. The rector’s account was 
somewhat misty, or perhaps I was dense. I 
suppose you know them ?” 

“ Very well; I am going there myself with 
some little offerings from Amy for a poor 
woman there. We may as well walk to- 
gether.” 

‘“‘T shall be very happy,” said the curate, 
not displeased to find he had such a com- 
panion. Besides, it was a lonely road, and 
he felt that a lady needed some escort. 

“Mr. Maltby hindered me a little,” he 
went ‘on; “ but jnow we shall have plenty of 
time for what I wished to ask you. Is it 
far to the Moor?” 

‘* Three miles.” 

“* May I carry your basket ? ” 

“No, thank you ; it seems part of myself. 


‘This is the nearest way.” 


And they entered a path in the wood by 
the side of the road. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was a fir wood, and only faint glimpses of 
pale blue could be seen among the topmost 
branches. The gleams of wintry sunlight on 
the trunks had a bright and picturesque 
effect, and Bernard admired it in silence as 
he walked along. Somewhat abruptly his 
companion broke forth, 

‘‘ And are you still longing for the wings 
of a dove to flee away from Stowe ?” 

“* How did you know I ever had the long- 
ing?” said Bernard, surprised and amused. 

‘‘ Oh, it was easy enough to see. ~ Not that 
I blame you; I long for wings too often 
myself to be hard on others.” 

“You, Miss Stapleton? I should have 
thought any inhabitant of Stowe would con- 
sider such a desire all but treason.” 

‘* Take notice that I am only an inhabitant 
of Stowe from sheer necessity. If I could go 
I would not stay another hour in the hateful 
place.” 

“ But why ?” asked the curate, astonished. 
“ That is, if the question is not an impertinent 
one.” 

“You have had tea with the Miss Graddens 
more than once, have you not?” 

‘“‘ Twice,” said the curate. 

“They told you my age, of course ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, they certainly did.” 

“‘ Pray don’t think I object to that. 
does it matter? 


What 


If only you knew how 








thankful I should be to be sixty-five instead 
of forty-five, so asto be nearer the threescore 
years and ten !” 

Bernard felt shocked, not being used to 
such talk, but he scarcely knew how to reply. 
Laura saved him the trouble. 

“You are not enraptured with the Miss 
Graddens, I hope?” 

“Far from it; they are most unpleasant 
people. Perhaps the elder sister might have 
been nice if she had thought about it earlier ; 
she has a kind smile sometimes ; but Miss 
Rebecca is in the last degree objectionable. 
Though perhaps I ought not to say so, as 
they have shown me hospitality.” 

“Oh, what you say is perfectly safe with 
me. We both hate Stowe, and that makes a 
bond of sympathy between us. I won't 
betray you.” 

“T am beginning to dislike it less,” said 
Bernard; “but why is it that the Miss 
Graddens deal in poison in such wholesale 
fashion ?” 

“How can I tell? Their life is a narrow 
one, but it need not be. They have a morbid 
relish for anything unpleasant, that is one 
thing. “Have you noticed they can scarcely 
speak well of any one?” 

“ Yes, it is strange.” 

“‘T believe they make mental notes of all 
things which other people would try to forget. 
For instance, if they wish to tell one the date 
of any occurrence they never say ‘in such 
and such a year,’ but, it was just when Maria 
Robertson jilted Job Simpson, or when 
Mary Smithers made such a fool of herself at 
the Spencers’ party, or when the McDougals 
figured in the divorce court; or, what is 
worse in their eyes, when So-and-So failed, or 
as they would say, broke. It is a pleasant 
kind of calendar to keep.” ‘ 

“Horrible! What makes them dislike 
Mrs. Ross?” : 

“She, poor dear little woman, in the sim- 
plicity of her heart, said, soon after she came 
here, being rather disgusted with the place, 
as all new-comers are, she hoped she should 
not end her days in Stowe. That gave dire 
offence. Who was she, that Stowe was not 
good enough for her? She came from 
London, and her father was a clergyman ; 
but that was nothing, a place like London 
held all sorts of people. Would you believe 
it? Miss Rebecca never rested till she had 
found out all about her family, and dis- 
covered that some member of it—a solicitor 
—had been struck off the rolls for irregular 
practice. That was a grand triumph. She 
rarely sees Mrs. Ross without hinting at it.’ 

















Rebecca is doing all she can to injure the | have taken fright. 
grammar school. 


Ross is an excellent master, but naturally 
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“ Dreadful woman ! parents are anxious for their boys’ health 
“You may well say that! Of course as well as education. Nothing can exceed 
Mrs. Ross resents it, and there is a percepti- | the care that is taken of them in every way, 
ble coolness. This is taken as an unwarrant- | but since last autumn a report has been cir- 
able insult from a person who had a relative |culating that the water at the grammar 
who was struck off the rolls, so now Miss school is not good, and some of the mothers 
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It was all Miss Rebecca's 
doing.” 

“ But surely she cannot do that ?” ‘‘ And is there anything amiss ? ” 

“That is all you know about it. Mr, « Nothing at all. Both Dr. Pellew and 
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Mr. Spencer tested it,—it was perfectly pure, 
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but it is very difficult to stop a stone when 
it has been once set rolling downhill. Miss 
Rebecca is so angry at being contradicted 
that she makes even more of it, and 
mentions it everywhere. Only yesterday a 
farmer's wife from Tetherby said to me she 
must really take her son away; she had 
heard that the Stowe water was making all the 
boysiil. The fact is, they have had mumps in 
the school, but that is nothing to the purpose.” 

‘Of course not.” 

“But you will see how it will be. If a 
boy fights and has a black eye, and is a little 
indisposed in consequence, it will be the 
Stowe water ; if another tumbles over 2 bench 
and bruises his leg, and it is slow in healing, 
it will be the effect of the Stowe water. They 
will never rest till they have worn Mr. Ross 
and his wife out, and they go.” 

‘But what a shameful thing! The head 
master is not very dependent on these 
boarders, I hope?” 

“No; he has a good income from the 
trustees, and there are several boys on the 
foundation. Of course the fees of these addi- 
tional boarders are acceptable to a man with 
a large family ; but that is not so much what 
Mr. Ross feels. You know he is a thorough 
scholar, and takes intense interest in his boys. 
It is naturally a great worry to him to find 
the numbers falling off, especially for such a 
cause ; for when once the suspicion of 


impure water or defective drainage touches | 


a school, the person keeping it may as well 
give up at once. If you stay here two years 
you will see a new master at the grammar 
school. It is not in human nature to stand 
this sort of thing long.” 

“ But for two gossiping, evil-speaking old 
women to do such mischief, it seems hor- 
rible,” said Bernard. “In the olden days 
they would have been called witches and 
treated accordingly.” 

“Yes; suppose we stop talking about 
them,” said Laura, “they always make my 
blood boil. I know I began the subject,” 
she added, with a smile. 

‘“‘T don’t wonder at their making you hate 
the place,” said Bernard. 

“Oh, it is not ¢iat,” said Miss Stapleton, 
the smile gone in an instant. ‘I was only 
wondering if, as they kindly told you my age, 
they did not also communicate the fact that 
I was once engaged to Mr. Maltby.” 

“To Mr. Maltby, the churchwarden ? 
No, they certainly did not even hint at it.” 

“Tt is a wonder, I am sure.” 

“Was it long ago?” asked Bernard. Cer- 
tainly it was an odd kind of confidence for 


Miss Stapleton to give him, but he had 
noticed the worn look on her face, and her 
recurrence to the subject seemed to imply 
that it would be a relief to her to speak. So 
he said, “ Was it long ago?” 

“The Maltbys have been married four 
and-twenty years. I was engaged to him til! 
about three months before.” 

“Only three months?” 

“That wasall. Iwas only seventeen when 
we were first engaged. It is quite impossible 
ito say how happy I was. 
| I have thought the love was more on my side 


| ‘ : are : 
than his, but I was happy in giving it, and 





Sometimes since 


{treasured up all the crumbs he gave me in 
return. I thought him undemonstrative, and 
I did not ask for more, but I believed in him 
with all my heart and soul.” 

“ And he deceived you?” 

“Ves. My mother died when I was 
eighteen, and then it was found that instead 
of being the heiress I had always been con 
sidered, there was nothing for me. The 
money had been muddled away in some 
incomprehensibie manner which the lawyers 
never troubled themselves to find out. But 
I was poor. I offered to release Mr. Maltby 
from the engagement, but he scorned th 
idea of it; and everything went on as before, 
except that my love for him kept growing 
\It chokes me now to think of it,” she said, 
lwith an odd kind of spasm in her throat. 
| “Don’t go on,” said Bernard, gently, for 
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|her agitation touched him. 

| “Thank you, yes, I would rather. I 
| came to live at the rectory then: Mrs 
Curtis was my mother’s sister; she was 
always so loving and sweet,—Amy is like her 
lin that. Well, the wedding was fixed for 
|September, the year I was twenty-one, but 
lone day in June I was coming back from the 
lvery cottages we are going to now, when |] 
met Miss Rebecca. The Graddens lived in 
Slooby then, their father had a farm there. 
The first thing she said to me was, ‘Well, 
these are pretty goings on. I always thought 
it was well ‘ to be off with the old love before 
we were on with the new, but all people 
don’t think alike, it seems.’ I asked her 
what she meant, for I felt very hot and 
indignant. ‘Then she told me it was confi- 
dently reported in Minsterham that Mr. 
Maltby was engaged to one of the Miss 
Barclays there. Of course I denied it 
indignantly, and turned off by a short way 
home, I was so angry. I can hear her 
parting words now: ‘It’s all very well, my 
dear, but there can’t be smook without fire.” 
I shall always hate that proverb.” 
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“And was it long before you found it 
out ?” 

‘“‘T went home, but of course I said 
nothing to any one. Mr. Maltby and I met 
as usual, and I saw nothing different. I did 
not even feel jealous, I trusted him so. 
You know ‘perfect love casteth out fear.’ I 
could not doubt him, I loved him so.” 

There was a pathos in her voice which 
Bernard felt acutely. He would have liked 
to knock down the man who could so wound 
a heart like this. The two walked on in 
silence, side by side. Presently she spoke 
again. 

“ One Sunday he was away at Minsterham. 
He had told me on the Saturday he was 
going there from Saturday to Monday on 
business. I missed him of course, and Miss 
Rebecca’s speech still rankled, though I did 
not really heed it. On Tuesday we were 
going to the sea-side for a month, so I quite 
expected him the day before, but he did not 
come. I sent him our seaside address, and 
in two days I had a letter. Such a letter! 
It came in the middle of the morning, and 
my uncle and aunt were just going out with 
the children for a sail,—I was to have gone, 
but I had my letter in my hand unopened ; 
there was no time to read it, and I felt I 
could not wait till we came home, neither 
could I read it with every one looking at me. 
My aunt saw how it was, and smiled in her 
sweet way, and told uncle Richard I should 
be happier at home. So they went without 
me. Oh! why did I not goand die with her? 

‘* Was that when the accident happened ?” 

“Yes. I read my letter, and I knew all 
was over for me. Mr. Maltby made some 
lame excuses, but my idol had fallen into 
atoms, and I was oh! so desolate! I wan- 
dered away, and did not come home till late 
in the afternoon, and then there was another 
blow for me. My aunt and the darlings 
were dead.” 

“How dreadful!” said Bernard. 

“Tt was all a blank then for a long time. 
We came back to Stowe for the funeral, and 
uncle Richard was ill. Amy had one of her 
severe colds, andI stayedin herroom. ‘The 
Graddens came once, but I would not see 
them, I knew too well how Rebecca’s ‘I told 
you so’ would sound. I was stunned, and 
I felt dumb with pain; I could not tell my 
uncle. At last one day he came into Amy’s 
room, she was asleep, and he said in that 
absent, bewildered way which was beginning 
to show itself, ‘ How is this, Laura? Maltby 
says he is engaged to Miss Barclay. I can’t 
make it out.’ ” 


**Tt is trug, for all that,’ I said. 

. “But I don’t understand it,’ he went on. 

‘Neither do I,’ I said, ‘but it is true. 
He is at liberty to marry whom he pleases.’ 

‘Just then Amy woke with hercough. It 
seemed as if it would tear her to pieces. 
Her father was naturally very anxious about 
her, the last of his treasures. In our desire 
to give her relief the subject was dropped. 
You would scarcely believe that it has never 
once been alluded to since then.” 

“ You surprise me. Surely such conduct 
called for some expression on the part of 
your uncle.” 

“He was stunned, poor man. It was a 
fearful state of things altogether. At last Amy 
began to improve, and I went about as usual. 
I sat in church and heard the banns pub- 
lished. It was not so much the custom then 
as it is now, but the Barclays were always 
sticklers for what they considered right in 
such things. I listened as one in a dream. 
Then they were married; and when they 
came home Amy watched them from her 
window and called to me tolook. But that I 
could not do. Oh, Mr. Hamilton, it was 
very, very hard.” : 

“T am so sorry for you,” said the young 
curate, kindly, “so very sorry : but you ought 
not to have remained in Stowe.” 

“Of course not, but what was I to do? 
My uncle was absorbed in his own grief, the 
shock had seemed to deaden his faculties for 
the time, and he only very partially entered 
into my sorrow. Amy was ill and needed 
me. Besides, I had promised my mother 
some time before to be a comfort to them if 
ever they needed it. Those are very incon- 
venient promises to keep; don’t you ever 
exact them, Mr. Hamilton : it may be nothing 
short of cruelty you entail by so doing.” — 

Her ordinary sharp tone was perceptible 
here, but it was softened directly. 

“Dear aunt Kate and uncle Richard had 
been very kind to my mother on one occasion 
when I was quite a child; and a little while 
before she died she asked me to promise that 
if ever I could be a comfort to them in return 
I was to consider it a sacred duty to devote 
myself to them. Of course if I had married 
as I then expected, I could still have been a 
comfort to my uncle and Amy ; as it was I 
could only keep my promise to my mother 
by remaining at the rectory. Amy clung 
to me so, poor child, and uncle Richard was 
so sad. But it has been a painful life for 
me.” 

“Painful! almost unbearable, I should 


” 





say,” said Bernard, warmly. 
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“Tt takes a great deal to break a heart. 
Or perhaps there is truth in the words,— 


‘The heart may break, yet brokenly live on;’ 


at any rate, I have borne it ; but I am the 
worse for my sorrow, not the better.” 
‘*Tt must have been so terrible,” said the 





dark. But I am sure I am not fit to talk 
about such things,” said Bernard, humbly. 
“JT have never had a real sorrow; only I 
know I sympathize with you with all my 
heart.” 

“T know you do. And I cannot say the 
relief it is to speak of this. A fire that 


curate, feeling that he really could not improve | smoulders for so many years consumes one. 


the occasion. 

“It zs. Think of all these years! Some 
girls get over a thing of that sort quickly, but 
I was not one of the ‘some.’ I have not 
got over it yet, and I never shall till I die. 

“Imagine what it is,” she went on after a 
pause. “Iam not one to love by halves. | 
This man had my whole heart. He deceived | 
me, and my love turned to hate quite as strong 
as the love had been. Think of me com- 





pelled to meet him in society, to sit oppo- 


If only I could quench it !” 

“Only one hand can do that,” said 
Bernard. 

“ Then the horrible thoughts I have. Of 
course, so long as my uncle lives 1 am bound 
to devote myself to him, and sometimes I 
actually speculate on what the probable 
length of his life may be. But then there is 
Amy. Her illness is asthma, and that does 
not kill.” 

The young curate was too much shocked 


site to him in church ; to be polite to his|to reply to this, or to suggest that Amy would 
wife, to see his children growing up; to be|not remain at the rectory after her father’s 
treated sneeringly by Florence as an old/death. He walked on in silerce, reflecting 


maid, quite fasste and with no interests 
beyond Amy and the parish; to see Sam 
flirting with Maud Robertson, who is be- 
witched by him, and to feel he is his father 
over again, and the girl may wake up any 
time and find him false; oh I assure you it 
is enough to make any woman hard. Away 
from Stowe, and the sight of him and his| 
home, I might have lived it down. But here | 
thereisno chance. You may think me dread- 
fully wicked, but I hate him still.” 

“It was a very great mistake on the part 
of the rector,” said Bernard. ‘Of course 
you ought never to have stayed; or if that 
could not be avoided you certainly ought to 
have been allowed to drop all intercourse | 
with the family.” 

“There was the difficulty. Old Mr. 





on the awful and speedy course which 
unchecked thoughts of evil take. Did not 
hate lead to murder? He shuddered at the 
thought. 

Laura was watching him. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” she said, “I have my- 
self in check, only pray for me—a soul in 
fearful peril. God only knows how great is 
my agony.” 

“He will not leave you to bear it alone, 
if you will but take up your cross,” said Ber- 
nard, strangely moved by this passionate 
outpouring of atroubled heart. “Trust Him, 
dwell on His love. ‘Think of our dear Lord’s 
humanity. Can He not sympathize with a 
sorrow deep even as yours ?” 

Unwonted tears softened Laura’s dark, 
burning eyes. She stooped to gather some 


Maltby died soon afterwards, and his son was | delicate moss and lichen growing over an 


made churchwarden in his place. It would 


never have done for the rector’s family and | 


old tree stump by the side of the path. 
3ernard’s perceptions were delicate, and he 


the churchwarden’s to be unfriendly. Besides, | knew to so proud a nature it would be galling 
you know my uncle’s simplicity. He is like|that any one should see her weep. He 


a child in some things. When he recovered 


walked on slowly, and presently she rejoined 


from the shock of his great loss he began to| him. 


resign himself to the will of God; he would 
naturally think I should do the same, but the 
cases were different.” 

“Of course they were. What comes direct 
from the hand of God we can take with sub- | 


} 
| 


“ We are not far from the moor now,” she 


said, “did you wish to know about Fanny 
| Haynes ?” 


She was the deputy curate again, and 
3ernard was still the learner in parish mat- 


mission ; it may be hard to say, ‘Thy will be|ters. He answered promptly, and as if the 
done,’ but it is not impossible. It is quite a | talk just over had never been. 


different thing where second causes intervene. | 
It must be dreadfully difficult to avoid hating | 


“Ves ; are you taking that basket to her?” 
“No. This is for Mrs. Moody. Fanny 


the agent in the work of heart-breaking.| Haynes was housemaid at Mrs. Spencer's 
That is, unless one loves God very much. | some years ago—a very nice girl. She had 


I think in that case one could trust in the | an accident when there, and injured her hip. 
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Sometimes she is pretty well, but occasionally 
her sufferings are great. She will be very 
grateful if you read to her. Mrs. Moody is 
recovering from low fever, she is an odd sort 
of woman, but there is a deal of good in her. 
The other cottage Ben Hardy has just taken. 
He married a poor slipshod sort of girl, and 
they have five children, and I imagine life is 
more than a muddle to them. Where will 
you go first ?” 

‘Wherever you like.” 

“Then suppose we call on Mrs. Moody, 
and leave my basket. Is not the moor 
dreary ?” 

“T like it,” said Bernard ; “it is breezy 
and open. And what a sight it must be in 
August when all this heather is in bloom !” 

“Tt is indeed. Of course this is only in 
miniature, but I can reason by analogy and 
sympathize with the Brontés in their passion- 
ate love of the moors. Fancy miles of them 
sweeping away in dim billows against the 
horizon! The freedom of it all!” And she 
drew a long breath. 

“ T have never seen a moor of any kind 
before,” said Bernard. “I know what Houn- 
slow Heath is like when the heather is in 
bloom, but this must be finer than that.” 

“You will have the opportunity of seeing 
this in all aspects,” said Miss Stapleton. 
“Now fora miry bit of road, and there is 
Mrs. Moody’s cottage.” 

“She may well have low fever here,” said 
Bernard as they went up the garden path. 

The interior of the cottage was dark and 
close, the window full of lovely plants, con- 
spicuous among them a tall white arum. 
Bernard had a way of looking below the 
surface of things, and while Miss Stapleton was 
hearing a somewhat doleful account of Mrs. 
Moody’s weakness and low sferrits, he was 
applying the text which the pure white flower 
set forth to the sorrowful tale he had just heard. 
It lived upon bad air, and what a develop- 
ment of beauty it was! Might not Laura 
turn her sufferings to account and find her soul 
purified thereby? She and the invalid were 
talking in an undertone, and Bernard was 
mentally contrasting Laura with Mrs. Milner. 
The face of the latter was to his young 
eyes not only charming in feature, but 
“beautiful with all the soul’s expansion,” 
whereas Laura’s fine and delicate features 
just missed being beautiful. It seemed as if 
the warping and narrowing influence of her 
trouble had stunted her soul. Surely if it 
could only expand in the light and warmth 
of God’s great love, the beauty would soon 
show itself. He looked with interest at the 





dark hair so quickly turning grey, and the 
bright spot in each wasted cheek—all that 
remained outwardly to tell of her late excite- 
ment. He wondered why she did not make 
a friend of Mrs. Milner; surely so motherly 
a person would be the very friend to soothe 
her sorely tried and overwrought spirit. If 
he could bring it in without intrusion, he 
would suggest this on their homeward walk. 

Here the guttural sounds of Mrs. Moody’s 
voice grew louder, and Miss _ Stapleton 
brought him into the conversation. The 
broad dialect was becoming familiar to him 
because he heard so much of it, and presently 
he took out his Book of Psalms and read to 
her while Miss Stapleton went on to see 
Fanny Haynes. 

It was difficult to tell how much the poor 
woman grasped of the heavenly comfort the 
young curate felt so precious. The poor 
people puzzled him, they were always so ready 
to assent to everything, and yet when he 
afterwards put questions to them he found 
they had grasped but very little. It was 
necessary to use very simple language, and 
he was trying to do this. 

Excellent discipline for him, no doubt, 
curbing his too impetuous spirit, and leading 
him to seek more of the spirit of a little child. 
But after all a sense of failure hung upon 
him, Mrs. Moody was grumbling still. 

The curate was wiser than he was a fort- 
night ago. The tobacco had been a most 
welcome gift to the ostler, and had somehow 
seemed to open his heart a litlle way, so that 
Bernard felt a point had been gained ; and 
yet tobacco was in no way connected with 
the needs ofthe soul. What subtle influences 
might be at work through such means of 
penetrating the outer shell of indifference he 
could only ponder over. At any rate, he 
felt sure they were not wrong. But how 
could he help Mrs. Moody? He could not 
offer her tobacco. 

He went and stood by the flowers. Happy 
thought! Aunt Effie’s arum at home was. 
slow to respond to treatment. He would 
ask Mrs. Moody to give him a few hints; so 
he began : — 

“‘T admire your arum so very much. I 
wish you would be so kind as to tell me the 
best way to raise them. I have an aunt in 
London who is always trying to bring them 
to perfection, but without success.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Moody moved with slow 
steps to the window, and entered into particu- 
lars. She was proud to give advice to a 


gentleman so tall that he had to stoop to 





enter her door. 


Bernard’s appearance was 
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always a passport in his favour, though he 
was happily quite unconscious of it. Mrs. 
Moody felt flattered by his questions, and 
took a deal of trouble to explain the way to 
bring “these ’ere white lilies ” to perfection ; 
wondering all the while how it was the 
gentleman was so fond of his aunt. She 
thought in these days young folks thought 
very little of the old. But as she gave no 
expression to her thoughts Bernard could not 
guess them. He could only tell he was 
giving pleasure, and that was something. 

“T shall tell my aunt how beautiful your 
window looks,” he said when he was leaving, 
“and that will encourage her to try your 
method. Please don’t stand in the cold. 
Good afternoon,” and he shut the door. 

“As pleasant spoken a young man as ever 
I see,” was Mrs. Moody's report to her hus- 
band that evening. “And the first young 
white lily I rears) goes to his aunt, or my 
name’s not Hephzibah. He’s a beautiful 
reader too,” she added, “an’s doon me a 
power o’ good.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Bernard entered Fanny Haynes’ cottage 
he met Miss Rebecca Gradden coming out. 
Unwelcome sight! He had been counting 
upon the walk home with only Miss Stapleton 
for companion, and was going to talk about 
Mrs. Milner, and now of course they would 
have to put up with a third to spoil every- 
thing. It was difficult for him to be civil, 
but his gentlemanly instincts were strong, 
and he gave her a courteous greeting. 

“T’m just going on to the Hardys and then 
I shall be ready for you. Have you been 
there?” 

“Yes, but the cottage was locked up; 
there was no one at home.” 

“Gone to see her grandmother at Slooby, 
i'll pode ’em. Nevermind! You go inand 
see Fanny, I’ve got a word to say to Mrs. 
Moody.” 

The signification of “ pode” was a mystery 
to Bernard ; ‘‘ What cam it mean?” he asked 
of Laura when he had spoken to Fanny, but 
found her too weak to talk, it being one of 
her bad days. It was on the way to Mrs. 
Moody’s to call for Miss Rebecca that he put 
this question to Laura, and had for answer 
“It is an abbreviation of ‘uphold;’ people 
say, ‘I’ll warrant you do,’ and in this part of 
the world they say ‘I’ll uphold’ instead. 
That being shortened and corrupted becomes 
pode.’ Why don’t you make a glossary of 

the queer worcs you come across ?”’ 


“T am beginning,” said Bernard, laughing ; 
* I arrange them in alphabetical order : it is 
a great help to me, for I am often puz- 
zled.” 

“Tt was a slip on Miss Rebecca's part to 
use such a word; but old associations are 
long-lived, and her father was just the man 
to say ‘I’ll pode ye,’ if he wished to be very 
severe.” 

‘That poor girl looks very ill.” 

“Does she not? She has no appe- 
tite at all; but Miss Rebecca had brought 
her some tempting delicacies. Those are 
marvellous women, they do not in the least 
care how they wound one’s heart, but if any- 
thing ails the body they do their best to 
cure it. A man at the cottage hospital, who 
had been badly hurt in the foundry, told me 
it was almost worth while to be ill for’ the 
sake of Miss Gradden’s jelly.” 

Bernard laughed. “I do wish that people 
could be divided into two classes—the 
downright bad and the downright good, then 
one would know how to work; it is this 
mixture which is so trying.” 

“JT agree with you. The Spencers had 
diphtheria four or five years ago, and Rebecca 
went across and bore off bodily the two who 
had not taken it, and kept them till the 
house was safe to return to. And yet they 
can say the unkindest things to poor 
Barbara Spencer. I know she quite dreads 
meeting them.” 

‘“‘ Which one is that ?” 

‘“* The eldest ; she is rather pretty. Here 
is the old lady.” 

“And are you so juvenile, Laura, that 
you require an escort through the wood?” 
said Miss Rebecca. 

Bernard turned very hot. What business 
had she to say such things? It was with 
difficulty that he answered quietly, 

“T overtook Miss Stapleton, so we walked 
together ; it was quite by accident.” 

* And even if it had been on purpose, I 
don’t see that that would be any one’s busi- 
ness but our own,” said Laura. “ A pleasant 
companion is rather rare in Stowe.” 

Miss Rebecca gave a little snort. 


“What do you think of the Miss . 


Spencers?” she asked Bernard. 

“JT have only seen the eldest; she is 
rather pretty.” 

‘Ah! well, you will have the opportunity 
of seeing them all soon. There is to be a 
grand dinner-party on Thursday week. 

“ But that does not say I shall be there,” 
said Bernard. 
“ But you would surely never decline?” 
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nard. 
‘Oh, but you will be. I know all about 
a 

The curate fervently wished Miss Rebecca 
had not chosen to ‘come this way to-day. 
He wanted more talk with Laura, and here 
she was walking in silence by his side, and 
this woman pestering him with her gossip. 
What did he care about the Spencers and 
their dinner party? He had a great mind to 
make some engagement with Mrs. Milner 
for Thursday week, and so be beforehand 
with them. But he reflected that his friend- 
ship with Mrs. Milner was yet too new for 
him to throw himself thus on her mercy. 
Besides, perhaps she would be invited her- 
self; in that case things would not be so bad 
after all. At this point he found that the 
two ladies were talking independently of 
him, so he marched on between them full 
of thought. 

There was no shaking off Miss Rebecca. 
The rectory was the first place reached, and 
there Laura left them. There was nothing 
for Bernard but to be as gallant as possible 
and escort the elder lady home. He left 
her at her own door, and then went on to 
the post office. A delicately scented note 
was on his writing-table, formally inviting 
him to dinner at Mr. Spencer’s on Thursday 
week. Well, he did not mind much. He 
would write and accept. 

This dinner party seemed to be exercising 
the mind of Stowe. It was to be on a grand 
scale, he heard, and chiefly glven on his 
account and on Mrs. Milner’s. Bernard was 
amused, then he began to be interested, and 
as the day arrived, not a little expectant, 
though Miss Stapleton informed him he 
would only meet the people he knew already, 
and that that was the way in Stowe; at 
every one’s house one met everybody else. 
Bernard rather relished the prospect for all 
that. Laura had softened to him in her 
manner since that walk to the Moor. There 
was something so young and ingenuous in 
his way of taking things that she had 
liked him from the first. Now she felt he 
was a friend. It was very probable that 
nothing would ever again pass between them 
on the subject of that confidence, but she 
rather counted upon his visits, and treated him 
to one of her rare smiles when she met him. 

‘Tf Laura Stapleton falls in love with that 
young man I shall think worse of her than 
I ever did,” said the younger Miss Gradden 
to her sister. “Absurd! at her age: she is 





“T have not been invited yet,” said Ber- 


“ She is remarkably civil to him, and fired 
up in his defence yesterday when I called 
him a boy. Ah! well, we shall see; for my 
part,” went on Miss Gradden, who was 
contemplating with a satisfied air the 
arrangement of black lace on her grey silk 
dress, which had just come from the dress- 
maker’s, ‘‘ for my part, I think worse things 
might happen than that.” 

“ You are as silly as Laura,” said Rebecca, 
with scorn. 

Bernard was spending the evening at 
Mrs. ;Milner’s. The brass rod had been fixed 
and the pictures hung under their joint 
supervision. The Stowe Puerorum world, 
with hardly a dissentient voice, blamed Mrs. 
Milner’s taste in keeping the oak panelling 
for her drawing-room. It ought to have 
been coloured pale green or grey, was the 
general verdict. Happily Mrs. Milner knew 
her own mind, She sat much more in the 
drawing-room than in the dining-room, and 
she liked to be surrounded by pictures. 
Every one had a history of its own quite 
separate from its beauty or worth. She felt 
nearer her husband among his own special 
treasures, and now as she and Bernard made 
the tour of the room after dinner, she said 
there was nothing more to be desired. 

“So much money on the walls paying no 
interest,” had been Miss Gradden’s opinion 
of all these pictures. She saw no sense in 
pictures nor in trees. The former she 
thought so much dead money, and the latter 
only cumbered the ground. What a good 
tree was worth was a far better thing than 
the tree itself. Happily Mrs. Milner had 
no such scruples. In the well-managed 
light the anteroom looked particularly well. 
“Ts not this a shade awry ? ” said Bernard, 
touching one which hung near the fireplace. 
“A hair’s breadth perhaps. Stay! this 
side.” 

There was a footstool in the way as she 
leant forward, and she caught her foot. No 
harm was done, but she placed her hand on 
the panel more suddenly than she would 
otherwise have done. There was a creaking, 
grating, rumbling sound, and Mrs. Milner 
withdrew herhand. The young curate’s face 
was a study as he beheld that mystery of his 
childhood, the opening of a sliding panel. 
“You did not know of this?” he asked 
when the noise ceased. 

“Thad no idea of it. Let us move the 
picture a little on one side—so ; now we can 
see what is in it.” 

It was rather dark, so Bernard brought a 





old enough to be his mother.” 





candle from the piano, and they looked in. 
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A pair of riding gloves came first to light 
then an old snuff-box. Further back was a 
bundle of papers carefully tied up, and in the 
end corner was a miniature on ivory in a 
black frame. 

‘*What a pretty face!” said Mrs. Milner 
as she took it up, and held it for Bernard to 
see. It was that of a young girl with her 
hair in a crop, and a low-necked, short- 
waisted white dress. There was a heavy 
coral necklace on the slender throat, and the 
pretty arms had long white gloves. 

“© T wonder who it is,” he said under his 
breath. There was something solemn to him 
in thus gazing at a picture so long hidden 
from sight. And the riding gloves—who had 
worn them ? 

“T must see Mr. Maltby,” said Mrs. Mil- 
ner. 

It seemed to Bernard, to summon a cold- 
blooded man like that to inspect this cup- 
board was near akin to committing sacrilege. 
He had not warmed towards Mr. Maltby since 
his talk with Miss Stapleton. 

“Why should you see him ?”’ he asked. 

“ Because, in the first place, he is my 
solicitor; and in the second, he knew the 
former owners of the house. Perhaps the 
cupboard has never been opened since old 
Mr. Featherstone’s death. That may be his 
daughter’s likeness ; and oh! perhaps there 
may be a will among all those papers.” 

“Shall I go for him?” said Bernard, 
seeing how much in earnest she was. 

“No, I would rather you stayed with me. 
Lawyers are people apt to be suspicious ; at 
any rate, so long as you stay here you are a 
witness, and can answer for what I touch or 
leave untouched.” 

Bernard thought her unduly scrupulous, 
but he rang the bell for her. The maid who 
answered it saw nothing remarkable, only 
her mistress and the curate standing together 
in the anteroom. 

“‘T want tosee Mr. Maltby, Anne; I am 
afraid he may be at dinner; but give my 
compliments, and if he could step over for a 
few minutes I should be obliged.” 

The maid departed on her errand, and 
Bernard took up the miniature again. Mrs. 
Milner would not touch the papers, though 
full of curiosity to know their contents. 

“You know something about the former 
owners of this house, then?” said Bernard. 

“A little, not much. Old Mr. Feather- 
stone who died about thirty years ago—so 
Mr. Maltby told me—disinherited his only 
child, a girl, because she married against his 
wish, I feel sure this isher likeness. There 





is a good deal of determination in that chin’ 
pretty as it is, poor child ! How sad for her !" 

“Then who had his money ?” 

A distant cousin ; Ae died, and his son 
who was born in Australia, has never seen 
this house, which was left to him with the 
other property. Wanting money, he wrote 
to his solicitor, Mr. Maltby, to find a pur- 
chaser for it; and I bought it.” 

“ And the daughter?” 

“Mr. Maltby says she is dead, and that he 
knows nothing at all about her husband, 
whether he is living or not, or if there were 
any children. He seemed to think me rather 
foolish for wishing to know about them all, 
as if I were wasting my sympathy.” 

“ Much Ze knows about sympathy,” said 
Bernard. 

“Why, what do you know of him?” 

Bernard recalled his senses, which had for 
the moment forsaken him. 

“He told me I was very young one day 
when I suggested what seemed to me would 
be an improvement in the way of distribut- 
ing the offertory alms. I am quite aware that 
I am young, and Mr. Maltby and Smithson 
are not likely to allow me to forget it; but 
then a man who remembers he has been young 
himself naturally makes allowance for impul- 
sive feeling : I spoke warmly, and he was like 
a piece of ice.” 

Bernard had almost forgotten this little 
grievance, but it occurred to him opportunely 
just now. Mrs. Milner knew the curate was 
sensitive, and required no further explana- 
tion. Meanwhile Anne was fulfilling her 
mission, and innocently causing some little 
commotion at Mr. Maltby’s. 

There were only two really good dress- 
makers in Stowe, and their combined efforts 
were all called into requisition to furnish 
becoming dresses for this grand dinner party 
which was impending. 

Eveleen and Florence Maltby were in a 
fever of anxiety because Miss Simmons had 
not sent their dresses home. Their mother, 
more fortunate, had not required anything 
new, so that she was quite at her ease on 
that score, though sympathizing after a mo- 
therly fashion with her daughters. She had 
the very natural desire that they should appear 
to advantage on the momentous evening, 
for dinner parties were of somewhat rare oc- 
currence in Stowe, and it was as well to make 
the most of them. Besides, though by no 
means a matchmaker, she had her eye upon 
the young curate. There were not many 
young gentlemen in the place, except her 
own two sons. Sam was all but engaged to 
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Maud Robertson, and Tom aspired to the 
youngest Miss Wilde; but although the 
Wildes encouraged Tom, they never gave 
her girls the chance of meeting any of the 
dashing young officers who occasionally came 
to stay at the colonel’s. The clergy in the 
neighbourhood were mostly married men, 
and Mr. Gray, the choirmaster from Minster- 
ham, who came twice a week to the gram- 
mar school, was really the only bachelor 
they were accustomed to meet. But then, 
though gentlemanly, he was scarcely a gen- 
tleman, ‘though a very welcome guest at the 
country rectories and vicarages around. His 
music was his passport into society, and 
Mrs. Maltby looked higher for her daughters. 
They were very pretty, -he thought, with 
motherly pride,—Eveleen ist nineteen, and 
Florence a year younger Dark hair and 
eyes, with delicate complexions, to say no- 
thing of slight and graceful figures, could not 
fail to make them attractive, thought the 
mother, who was dark herself, and considered 
Salome Robertson’s flaxen hair and blonde 
‘tints too much like a wax doll to be really 
admired, though it was plain that Mr. Gray did 
admire her for all that—because of it,perhaps, 
—for there was no accounting for taste. She 
had made a journey to Minsterham purposely 
to choose the pale pink crépe which would 
be so becoming a colour for the girls, and 
now she was inclined to be nearly as vexed 
as they were as the evening wore on and no 
dresses arrived. It was very tiresome, for 
they wished to try the effect by candlelight. 
Anne’s ring put them in high spirits, which 
were brought down to a very low level as a 
maid came in with Mrs. Milner’s message. 

“‘ Mr. Maltby is at the office,” said his wife ; 
“he had to go on some business directly 
after dinner, and Mr. Sam is there too: 
perhaps the maid had better go on there at 
once.” 

“Which one is it?” said Eveleen, im- 
petuously. 

“ Anne Beal, miss.” 

Anne had been housemaid in the Maltby 
family a year or two ago, and Florence 
eagerly called out, 

“Oh, do ask her to come into the hall, 
Dawson; she must pass Miss Simmons’ 
house on her way to the office, I am sure she 
would take a message.” 

So Anne came into the hall, and the two 
girls went out to speak to her. She was 
quite willing to take the message, and left 
the young ladies much relieved in their 
minds. 


papa for this evening,” said Mrs. Maltby ; ; 4 
is rather strange to send for him so late.”’ 

Her daughters did not trouble themselves 
at all about it; hope had revived, and they 
sat down to the piano to practise for the 
tenth time that day the duet which was to 
captivate Mr. Hamilton to-morrow. 

Meanwhile Anne had stopped at the dress- 
maker’s to give the message, and was asked 
by the apprentice to walk in. Nothing loth, 
she went into the workroom, where by the 
gaslight the lovely tints were looking their 
softest, and her enraptured exclamations en- 
couraged the apprentice to hold up one by 
one the pretty dresses that she might see 
their effect. 

“ This is Miss Robertson’s,”’ said the girl, 
displaying the palest of blue silks with a 
gleam of white init. ‘‘ Just the thing to suit 
her, is it not?” 

“She will be quite a prima donna,” said 
Anne, who had heard that appellation given 
to one of the singers at a concert in Stowe, 
who was dressed in pale blue. The term 
struck her as highly appropriate, and she was 
proud of being able to use it. 

“Yes. Now Miss Maud’s is much more 
simple, only white muslin with cerise bows ; 
but it is very effective.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “real handsome. And 
the old Miss Robertson, what does she 
wear ?” 

“We don’t make for her,” said the girl, 
stiffly. 

“Can I see the Miss Maltbys’ frocks, or 
aren’t they ready? Pink, aren’t they ?” 

“Yes, I will fetch them; they are just 
ready to pack up.” 

She went into another room, and returned 
with the dresses. Tney were held up for 
Anne’s admiration, which was both loud and 
deep. 

“They are sweet; and their dark hair an’ 
all, they w/7 look well. What flowers will 
they have ?” 

“Miss Eveleen a white rose, and Miss 
Florence a creamy one; they have been 
ordered at Minsterham.”’ 

“Ah, well, it’s a pretty sight. Folks do 
say it’s all to welcome the new curate, but 
they'd scarcely make so much fuss about a 
young man like him, and only acurate too.” 

“ Well, I suppose all clergymen are curates 
when they first start of preaching; at any 
rate, he’s a fine looking one, and carries him- 
self well.” 

“ He and my mistress are very thick. He 
dines at our house every week nearly ; and 





“TI wonder what Mrs. Milner wants to see 


to-day they’ve been busy with the pictures. 
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And that reminds me I’ve a message to take 
to Mr. Maltby’s office : I must go.” 

“Wait one moment, I will show you the 
fashion book for March ; it’s just come, and 
there’s the sweetest polonaise—I only wish 
it had come sooner, Miss Curtis’s would have 
been much better made like it than the one 
she’s got.” 

“You dop’t mean to say Miss Curtis is 
going? I didn’t know she ever stirred out.” 

“* Not often, certainly, but she’s pretty well 
just now.” 

“ Have you got her dress ?” 

“ No; she had it three or four weeks ago. 
It wasn’t made specially for this party.” 

** What's it like ?” 

‘Oh, it’s a mauvy kind of grey with black 
lace.” 

‘I do wish I could see them all to-morrow 
night, but there’s no manner of chance,” 
sighed Anne as she turned over the fashion- 
plates. 

“ What will Mrs. Milner wear?” 

“ J don’t know. It can’t be anything but 
black.” 

“‘ Of course not, but there are all sorts of 
faybrics,” said the apprentice. 

“‘ It’s safe to be handsome, whatever it is,” 
said Anne; “she must have a power of 
money to spend by the way she acts. Work- 
men in the house for two months, and them 
pictures must have cost a small fortune, to 
judge by their frames ; and then she’s very 
free with her fires, quite different from what 
Mrs. Maltby used to be with her bricks and 
her fireballs, and the little basket in the 
drawing-room grate.” 

“They do say that Mr. Maltby doesn’t 
allow his wife very much for the house- 
keeping ; but there, people will talk.” 

‘“‘There’s some truth in it,’”’ said Anne ; 
“ they used to have very mean dinners some- 
times when I[ was there, and rice pudding 
always ¢wice a week, if not more.” 

‘‘ Fancy that ! and him so rich! Well, must 
you go?” 

“ Yes, I'd better; and you’ve plenty to 
do, I’m thinking. Let them pink dresses go 
home as soon as you can, there’s a good 
girl, or the young ladies ‘ll wear their hearts 
out. Good night.” 

She was conscious she had wasted a good 
deal of time, but was rather horrified tosee by 
the large clock as she passed the Town Hall 
that it was half-past eight. She walked on 
quickly to the office,and was only just in time, 


for Mr. Maltby was locking the door. She 
gave Mrs. Milner’s message without delay. 

“* My compliments to your mistress, and I 
will be with her in five minutes,” said the 
lawyer ; and Anne made the best of her way 
home, and was then onlyin time to admit him. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Milner and Bernard were 
wondering at her long absence. Perhaps 
Mr. Maltby was away, but that was scarcely 
likely to be, as this was market day, or he 
might be annoyed at being sent for in the 
evening. Gentlemen seldom liked to be dis- 
turbed after dinner. Bernard was astonished 
to see her so disturbed, she was usually so 
placid, and took such calm, peaceful views of 
things. 

“T don’t see why you should not 
examine the papers yourself, if Mr. Maltby 
cannot come to-night,” he said at last ; “ you 
would then know all they can tell you, and 
your mind would be relieved.” 

“T should not like to do that. Perhaps, 
after all, we may find there is nothing of 
importance in them ; but still the presence 
of that likeness makes me think the poor old 
father may have relented at the last ; and if 
sO, justice must be done at all costs.” 

Bernard was inclined to think his friend 
was anticipating a good deal, but he did not 
say so. He felt all the charm of the little 
romance which hung over this sliding panel, 
and the lovely face with the beautiful dark 
eyes. It was a mystery to him how any father 
could be harsh with such a daughter ; though 
he knew that fathers could be very hard at 
times, at least so he had heard and read, 
People were hard unconsciously—he thought 
—the rector, for instance; it was certainly a 
cruel thing to tie down his niece to the trying 
life which hers must of necessity be, but he 
evidently was not aware of its trials. Poor 
Laura ! he wished she had known dear aunt 
Margaret—she ought to have some woman 
friend to confide in ; certainly it would have 
been good for her in the early days of her sor- 








row. Perhaps now she had grown too hard and 
proud to seek for sympathy, and yet she had 
certainly sought his. It was very odd. What 
sad lives there were everywhere! And what 
was about to be revealed now? Something 
of importance was impending perhaps —— 
Here Mr. Maltby’s knock was heard, and 
in a minute he was in the drawing-room. 
“TI am so very much obliged to you for 
coming,” said Mrs. Milner as she held out 








her hand. 
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THE CLASS MEETING 


In 1Ts RELATION TO THE CHURCH LIFE OF METHODISM. 


Outsipr of Methodism the class meeting has | 


been an object of interest and of curiosity. | 
It has been criticised, approved, and con-| 
demned, by prelates and presbyters, Ritualists | 
and Quakers. It has been held up as a| 
forcing-house for hypocrisy, envied as an un-| 
challenged confessional, laughed at as the| 
vehicle for goody-goody talk, and the quaint 
platitudes of well-meaning, goody-goody | 
people, and anon described as a veritable | 
Inquisition for weak consciences. 

And the wonder is that so many of the 
people who have discussed it could not | 
pretend to any personal familiarity with it, 
and with all the curiosity others have ex- 
pressed, they have had little notion of going 
to head-quarters for information. 

Wesleyans themselves have smiled at the 
strange conjectures that have been made as 
to this peculiar means of grace, but they have 
not as a rule shown any particular anxiety to 
explain its aim and intention. With some 
it is perhaps the Holy of Holies, that. to talk 
freely about is to desecrate; a few have 
treated it as if there were really a mystery 
belonging to it, known only by the initiated ; 
and other nonchalant individuals appear to 
go upon the assumption that to excuse is to 
accuse..The class meeting still remains, how- 
ever, as the distinctive badge of Methodism. 

Whether it is a badge that confers any 
real superiority or advantage, whether this 
kind of Christian fellowship is a plant that 
will not grow on other soil, or might profit- 
ably be distributed, is the aim of this paper 
to consider. 

And here we would warn any reader, resolute 
in unchurching all who do not worship with 
him after the outward form, fully persuaded 
that unity must mean uniformity, not to honour 
it with further perusal. It would be hopeless 
for us to attempt to deal with settled convic- 
tions, and we should be disloyal to our own 
if we yielded an inch to the spirit either of 
sacerdotalism or a narrow sectarianism. The 
diverse regiments of an army may be permit- 
ted to look at and remark upon each other’s 
uniforms, and it is after this fashion that we 
propose to deal with the class meeting. 

What set the machinery in motion? Did 
some subtle, scheming intellect, with a fine 








perception of the bearing it might in the 


future have upon his church’s polity, elabo- 
rate it as a fiat experimenta, after long and 
devout cogitation? Or was it the happy 
thought of some esthetic, high-souled young 
minister, with human longings and fine sym- 
pathies, who, admiring the Roman scheme 
while condemning it, thought in this form it 
might be acceptably presented, and the 
beauty of lip communion and heart fellow- 
ship, the teacher and taught principle, con- 
served without the offences that past ages 
had heaped upon it? Or, claiming for it a 
Scriptural basis, was it planned in the belief 
that with it must revive some usage of the 
early Church ? 

No, in truth it was not. If the class 
meeting be a jewel of antiquity, dating almost 
as far back as the earrings the Jewish women 
took from the Egyptian ladies, it is a jewel 
that has been stumbled on, not sought, and 
its simple story is easily learned by a re- 
ference to the “ Rules of the Society of the 
People called Methodists.” 

Towards the close of the year 1739, 
Mr. Wesley was visited in London by some 
eight or ten persons who were the subjects of 
spiritual disquiet and distress. They wanted 
Mr. Wesley to pray with them and to counsel 
them. To meet their individual cases, and 
yet economize time, he arranged to see them 
all together once a week. The time appointed 
was Thursday evening. When assembled, 
he conversed with and advised each one 
separately, and concluded the meeting 
with prayer. The number of membeis 
increased, and so rapidly that it became 
necessary to divide and subdivide the class 
and appoint other teachers, or leaders, as 


[they are now called. The classes multiplied 


till they had to be organized as a society, 
which became as popular and useful in the 
provinces as it was in London. 

*‘ Such a society,” says Mr. Wesley, “is no 
other than a company of men, having the 
form and seeking the power of godliness, 
united in order to pray together, to receive 
the word of exhortation, and to watch over 
one another in love, that they may help each 
other to work out their own salvation.” 

“ That it may the more easily be discerned 
whether they are indeed working out their 
own salvation, each society is divided into 
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smaller companies, called classes, according 
to their respective places of abode. There 
are about twelve persons in every class, one 
of whom is styled the leader.” 

“ His office is to see each person in his 
class, once. a week at least, in order: To 
inquire how their souls prosper. To advise, 
reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may 
require. Toinform the minister of any that 
are sick, or of any that walk disorderly and 
will not be reproved.” 

“There is only one condition previously 
required in those who desire admission into 
these societies, viz., ‘a desire to flee from 
the wrath to come, to be saved from their 
sins.’ But wherever this is really fixed in 
the soul, it will be shown by its fruits.”’ 

We see, then, that persons of doubtful 
character, or of unawakened conscience, 
cannot be admitted, and we may be sure that 
it is not often they express a wish to be, for 
the carnal mind does not desire spiritual food, 
nor the worldly heart intercourse with those 
who are professedly seeking a better country. 

It is to those who are saying, ‘‘ We would 
see Jesus,” that ministers and leaders say, 
‘¢Come with us, and we will do thee good.” 
It is the careworn, plodding traveller on the 
narrow way, or the singing pilgrim whose 
song is of mercy and judgment, that they 
delight to draw into fellowship with them. 
The Scriptural authority for such an ordi- 
nance may be found in the text, “ Confess 
your sins one to another, and pray one for 
another, that ye may be healed.” 

This is a precept which, if not obeyed in 
one form, ought surely to be in another. 

That even in the Jewish Church, the 
church of ritual and ceremony, it had its 
antitype, may be gathered from another 
scripture, containing a promise,—“ Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another: and the Lord hearkened and heard 
it, and a book of remembrance was written 
before Him for them that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon His name. And they 
shall be Mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up My jewels, and I 
will spare them as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him.” 

Never was Scriptural precept more grossly 
perverted than when the admonition to con- 
fess our sins one to another and to pray one 
for another was made the kneeling-stone for 
the confessional. 

The very spirit of the text breathes of 
equality, of mutual acknowledgment of sin 
and error and need of a Saviour. It pre- 


supposes giving and receiving, praying for 





and being prayed for, a “talking together by 
the way,” even as the pilgrims on the road 
to Emmaus when they spoke of Him. In 
proportion as the class meeting is true to 
this idea shall it deserve the answer given by 
a little girl to a bishop who was examining a 
Sunday school. 

“Children,” he asked, “ what is the com- 
munion of saints?” “ A class meeting, my 
lord,” timidly answered one child. His lord- 
ship did not contradict her. 

But the confession to which Rome invites 
the wounded spirit, the healing that she 
offers, how different! How superior the 
position of the auditor, how humanly abased 
that of the penitent! Man is made judge 
over his equals in the secret things that 
belong only to the Almighty, and the appli- 
cation of the precious balm of forgiveness is 
not the office of the Holy Ghost, but of a 
gowned and tonsured fel!ow-sinner, who does 
not say, “ Pray that ye may be healed,” but, 
‘Do penance that ye may be healed.” 

As almost every abuse of Rome was a 
gradual perversion, a departure from. the 
spirit and a falsification of the letter, it is not 
difficult to trace the growth of the con- 
fessional. It is so attractive to much that is 
beautiful in poor human nature; it is so 
adapted to what is weak, that when the 
church ceased to be jealous of her holy 
things its existence might almost have beea 
predicted. 

It is natural that persons of an uplooking, 
confiding disposition should desire to give 
their sacred confidences to some one older, 
better, and wiser than themselves. The 
counsels of the priest or minister would by 
virtue of his office come to be more esteemed 
than those of the layman. Then the desire 
to analyze, to disclose the secrets of the life, 
and revelations that could not be made in 
the presence of the two or three, to be 
sympathized with and instructed specially, 
might lead to that withdrawal and solitari- 
ness which in the confessional has been the 
safeguard for everything that is hateful. 

It has also been a barrier to all the 
domestic good that we, as English people, 
cherish. ‘* How can there,” asked a con- 
verted Italian monk in our hearing, “be 
confidence betwixt husband and wife, father 
and child, when the husband does not know 
what the wife may tell there, nor the father 
what the child may betray ?” 

No, it is not possible. The confessional 
puts another mind between father and child, 
between husband and wife, between every 
David and Jonathan. All must be on their 
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guard, because all conscious that a secret 
hand is pulling invisible wires, that boasting 
one moment as free men, the next they may 
find themselves moved as helplessly as pup- 
pets at a show. 

We are justified then in saying that it is a 
most unfair thing to compare the class meet- 
ing with the confessional, and when the com- 
parison is made in the knowledge of their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities it is a mischievous thing. 

Such a comparison was once made in the 
presence of a highly intellectual and liberal 
Roman Catholic lady. She at once replied, 
‘“‘Oh, there is no resemblance, not the 
slightest. I have been in both, and I know.” 

There are few indeed who can say they 
have been in both and tested each expeni- 
mentally. 

Extremes meet, and so there is one point 
at which the confessional and class meeting 
touch. It is the point they no doubt were 
united in ere they diverged, but we will return 
to that anon. 

The form of the Methodist institution has 
not materially altered since Mr. Wesley’s 
time. The meeting begins and concludes 
with singing and prayer. Some leaders adhere 
to the old mode of calling on each member 
by name after they have narrated their own 
experience. Others read a psalm or a few 
verses from the epistles, and then try to 
ascertain how far the hearts of their members 
are in accord with it, and some give the 
opportunity for free conversation. 

A very great deal depends upon the leader. 
A spiritually-minded person, who reads much 
and thinks more, will from week to week 
bring out of the treasury “things new and 
old.”” A leader who does not read, and who 
thinks only in a groove, will bring out only 
things old. A person of quick and tender 
sympathies and clear insight into human 
nature will be wise to win souls ; a strong 
commanding type of Christian will energize 
the little band; an austere saint will repel 
the timid and frighten away the half-hearted ; 
an aspiring, high-souled, persuasive leader 
will have before his mind’s eye a high stand- 
ard of religious attainment, and will insensibly 
incite many hearts to an endeavour to 
realize it. 

Sometimes a beautiful combination of gifts 
may be found in one person. There are 
others, very successful, whose success cannot 
be accounted for, save by the fact that God 
is with them, and He makes the “ weak 
things of the earth confound the mighty,” 
ordaining praise also “ out of the mouths of 





babes and sucklings.” 





Good education is not an essential for a 
leader. For the teacher of a Bible class 
undoubtedly ; but in things that concern the 
life of God in the soul, and the presence of 
Jesus in the Word He has inspired, the thane 
may learn of the ceorl. A gay St. Clair may 
be the pupil of an uncle Tom, and a Nina of 
an aunt Milly. 

Women are often very acceptable leaders 
of women’s classes. Their native tact, delicate 
discernment, warm sympathies, and fluency 
of spzech make them frequently excel in this 
department of Christian work. Even among 
them are found Greathearts strong enough 
and resolute enough to carry forward anxious 
Christianas and timid Mercys. 

It is true that there are those in church 
membership who have, and profess no love 
for the class meeting, but to many it is as 
the oasis in the desert ; it is as the dessert at 
the house of Gaius; it is as the proseucha at 
the river’s brink, where Lydia and her sister 
converts retired to pray. Ofttimes the bond 
between the members of a class is very 
strong and influential. Then the weekly 
meeting becomes to them the stone Ezel, to 
which they make their way from banquet- 
table and from desert fastness, that they may 
renew the friendship which they have in Him. 

This may be thought an ideal picture. It 
is an ideal which has been in countless 
instances realized; but we are bound to 
admit that the class meeting has its imper- 
fections, that sometimes, indeed, it becomes 
cold and lifeless, and Ichabod may be written 
on its reluctantly crossed threshold. 

A lack of earnestness, of spiritual-minded- 
ness, must inevitably conduce to this state of 
things, especially if it be found in the leader, 
and there are leaders of unquestionable 
piety who have not a happy method. 
They are dry and didactic in their exhor- 
tations, their gravity resembles that of 
a mountain lowering on you through a fog, 
rather than the sweet seriousness that one 
would wish the world to “ take knowledge of.” 

In classes, as in churches, there is some- 
times a want of unity. A has not been 
looking very kindly at B. Two or three 
other members lave formed their own opinion, 
and the consequence is reserve and restraint 
at class. 

There has been a great deal of animadver- 
sion upon the set forms of expression that 
obtain. Does it never occur to such censors 
that certain phrases become trite from use in 
every society, club, scientific or literary circle 
that can be named? But it is the very 
adaptability of these expressions that makes 
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them so much in vogue. The most pithy 
phrases in Shakespeare have been so used as 
proverbs that readers unfamiliar with his 
page are surprised to find them there. Itis said 
that every expression known as slang has an 
origin more or less remarkable. Then why 
should religious iteration be such a stumbling- 
block? It has its danger, the danger, no 
doubt, of using words without thinking 
enough of their meaning; but the line of 
verse or psalm that has become so hackneyed 
says full often for the speaker what he could 
not find words to express for himself. Some 
of the members of a class may be illiterate ; 
others, highly cultured and intellectual, may 
be slow of speech, and our best and purest 
feelings are not always the most eloquent. 
Gratitude is a very ineloquent emotion. 
There is a shyness in speaking of the things 
concerning the hidden life, which will some- 
times seek to veil itself in words to which 
the ear is well-accustomed. We do not seek 
to defend set phrases, only to account for 
them. 

The strongly expressed belief that these 
little circles include hypocrites is hardly worth 
considering. The wheat and tares grew 
together in the time of our Lord, and so He 
said it would be at the end of the world. 
Scoffers have often been reminded that if 
there were no true coin there would be no 
counterfeit—no real diamonds, no paste; yet, 
notwithstanding the inability of one church 
to cast stones at another in this respect, it has 
been the fashion to make a butt of the 
Methodist class. The introduction of a 
deader as a specious hypocrite or unsus- 
pected rogue has given a rich spice to 
certain novels, and no doubt increased their 
commercial success. 

Hypocrites in the fold of the society 
there undoubtedly are; it is only the 
heavenly portal that the Pharisee and bidder 
for the divine gift cannot pass: but while we 
acknowledge their existence, we feel sure that 
they bear but a very small proportion to those 
who are sincere. We think also that even 
of these the greater number are self-deceived 
before they attempt to deceive others. 
The narration ofan unfelt religious experience 
is a daring venture even for hypocrisy. Men 
who lie unblushingly to their fellow-men 
quail at the thought of giving evidence by the 
Book, because to do so falsely will be to lie 
not unto man only but to God; and a 
verbal profession of fellowship with God’s 
people through one Saviour if not real must 
be indeed a “ presumptuous sin.” 


guilty of it. She was in humble life, strait- 
ened circumstances, and had a keen eye for 
the loaves and fishes. She was also a clever 
woman, fluent in speech, with what is some- 
times termed “a gift.” So she made herself 
rather important in the class-room, and was 
frequently sent for to the bedside of the sick 
and dying, being looked up to as an oracle 
by people of her own station in life. 

Somehow her leaders never liked her. 
For all they knew to the contrary her cha- 
racter was irreproachable, nothing could be 
brought against her, but the humility was a 
little too conscious, the odour of sanctity too 
obtrusive, to be altogether acceptable. In 
such a case it was impossible to accuse. All 
that could be done was to use the probe rather 
freely in dealing with her. 

It happened that there were two leaders to 
the class of which she wasa member. The 
leader first appointed, not being able to meet 
it with regularity, had an assistant. 

One week Mis. T—— was absent. As it 
was severe weather nothing was thought of 
it, but the next day both leaders were sent for 
to see her as she was very ill, and believed 
herself to be dying. 

One of them obeyed the summons; the 
other, being indisposed, could not do so. 
Never will the lady who visited her forget the 
scene. Her husband, a sceptic, on whose 
account she had claimed a large amount of 
sympathy, stood by her bedside weeping. 
Despair was written on her countenance. 

“‘T am dying,” she said, “and I have sent 
for you to tell you that I have been a 
hypocrite ; but God has unmasked me.” __ 
The awed visitor reminded her that “ if 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins,” and that this sad con- 
fession of hers was therefore a ground of hope. 
‘“‘T can’t believe it,” she said. “ It wasmy 
hypocrisy made my husband an infidel. He 
thought when he married me I was a good 
woman, and would be a help to him, for 
though he hadn’t got religion himself, he 
believed in it. When he found out what 
I was, and knew how I could pray and 
talk to sick people, and be likea saint every- 
where but in my own house, he made it out 
that religion was all a sham, and did nothing 
but sneer at it. My children grew up to the 
same way of thinking, because they saw what 
I was. They’ve been a sad lot. I’ve been 
a miserable mother, and I’m a great sinner.’ 
So she continued to accuse herself, the 
agony of mind being something terrible. 
During the week she lingered the leader was 





We have in mind one woman who was 


daily with her, trying to apply the consola- 
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lions of the gospel to her wounded spirit, and 
to encourage her to the exercise of faith. 

It was not in vain, for in deep penitence 
and in humble trust she passed away. 

The story of her married life was a dismal 
revelation, but the cankerworm of her domestic 
happiness had been in herself, not in her out- 
raged husband. However, the circumstances 
of her death were overruled for his good. 
He saw the finger of the Lord so plainly in 
her terrible humiliation and unmasking, that 
it convinced him of the power of the religion 
she had worn as a cloak, and of the terror of 
coming into contact with the sword of the 
Spirit. The belief he had discarded returned 
to him with so much power that he never 
rested till he had obtained forgiveness of his 
sins through believing in Jesus. 

It is frequently inquired if the Bible class 
does not take away the necessity for the class 
meeting. By no means; nor the class meeting 
for the Bible class. The one ought not to 
supersede the other. The Bible ought to 
be made the subject of critical and analytical 
study, if our faith in it is to be intelligent, and 
we are to be able to give a ‘“‘reason for the 
hope that is in us.” Also the spiritual 
application of its holy teachings ought to be 
enforced by teacher as well as preacher. 
But when all this is done, there is still room 
for the little class meeting. 

Think of a poor woman harassed with 
servants, worn and weary with the burden of 
her little family, “troubled about many 
things.” If she can shake off the coil and sit 
with others at the Master's feet for an hour, 
she does not want to have illustrated the 
circle that the Israelites described in the 
desert, or to follow St. Paul on his journey 
into Spain, or to be told what the candle 
sticks were like in the tabernacle, and 
how many knops there were on each of 
them. No, she had rather hear what some- 
body else felt like, standing beside her 
Marah, how the waters were sweetened, 
or how Jesus came and stood upon the brink 
to make their bitterness forgotten. She 
wants to hear how the hill Difficulty she is 
essaying became a mount of transfiguration 
to a friend who scaled it looking upward. 
She is comforted to hear how sweetly the 
Master excused weak flesh for willing spirit, 
and these are the subjects people converse 
upon in class. Like the Roman Catholic 
lady, we have been, and we know. 

“But,” say some very refined and fas- 
tidious people, who shut themselves up likea 
sensitive plant from any approach to religious 
intercourse, and are as open as the heliotrope 





at noon to gossip, talk on the fashions and 
the week’s menu for diversions, “ isn’t it very 
irreverent and indelicate to speak of our 
religious sentiments? Oughtn’t we to drop 
the veil over them? ” 

And they do drop the veil, but in some 
instances it is to be feared the veil resembles 
that that the sculptor wrought over the face 
of Truth. An aspiring novice, charmed with 
its beauty, and anxious to see the rarer love- 
liness that he imagined was behind it, 
chiselled it away, but found to his dismay 
only a faintly outlined featureless block, 
scarred by the marks of his own chisel. 

We wonder what St. Paul would have said 
to this plea of delicacy, strongly as he insisted 
on womanly modesty in church. Did he 
think the woman whose heart the Lord had 
gently opened deficient in refinement of 
feeling? Were the five daughters of Agabus, 
who did prophesy, fast young ladies? And 
where were the fine poetic sensibilities of the 
Psalmist, that instead of hiding his hope, his 
fear, his praise, his penitence, deep in the 
recesses of his emotional nature, he should 
make every phase of them the burden of his 
song, and then inscribe to the chief musician, 
to be pealed forth by a hundred voices? 
that he should say also, ‘‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that fear God, and I will tell you what He 
has done for my soul.” 

If, after careful consideration, the class 
meeting is admitted to be a salutary ordi- 
nance, the next question will very naturally 
be, why restrict it to Methodism? Why 
cannot it be appropriated by evangelical 
Christians of all denominations? We say 
evangelical, because we cannot imagine it 
to have charms for any besides. Its object 
being experimental, what would our lofty 
theorists and the professed worshippers of 
modern German thought make of it? In- 
troduce some of the definitions the latter 
give of religion into the homely /ée-d-tée, 
and what response would they be likely to 
elicit? ¢g., “Absorption in the divine,” 
“The fluidity of the soul tending towards 
the infinite,” ‘‘‘The correspondence of the 
finite concrete to the infinite abstract,” 
“ The adjustment of the contingent to the ab- 
solute,” &c. We can only imagine a perplex 
ed silence, or an involuntary “ What’s that ?” 

Mere formalists in religion, lovers of rite 
and ceremony, will not care for conversation 
upon the inner life. This is as great a 
mystery to them’as it is to people of the 
world. When the Jansenists and Quietists 
introduced the little leaven into the Church 
of Rome, what:alarm.was taken ! 
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In the hands of some clergymen the 
class meeting would indeed be a “garden 
enclosed.” Many of them are peculiarly 
fitted for their care, and in such loving 
sympathy with their flock that this more 
private intercourse with them would be 
eagerly sought by their Sabbath hearers. 
Yet if classes multiplied as they did in 
Wesley’s time, no clergyman would find 
himself equal to the charge of more than 
one or two, and perhaps a quarterly visitation 
of the rest. Like Moses, he would have to 
delegate the greater part of his duty to 
others, and he might be thankful to utilize in 
that way some of the lay talent in his church 
willing to be consecrated to religious uses. 

Then this ordinance would supply a want, 
a want frequently acknowledged and deeply 
deplored. Children, when they come to 
years of discretion, receive great attention 
mm the Church of England. The time and 
pains taken in preparing them for Confirma- 
tion are often a severe tax on the clergyman 
of the parish and his curates; and to many 
of the candidates the rite is no doubt a great 
blessing. ‘‘ The preparation of the heart and 
the answer of the tongue is from the Lord; ” 
and being “ planted in the courts of the Lord’s 
house,”’ they continue and grow therein. 

But do they cease to need the spiritual 
dealing with and help that they have had 
before Confirmation? They do not. Un- 
expressed as the want is, it is there, creating 
a hunger of the heart similar to that which 
has impelled some to the confessional, in 
hope of the sympathy they could not obtain 
elsewhere. And how many of those who 
seem from the time of their First Communion 
to have turned back might have been 
“established in the faith, grounded and 
settled,” had they every week been, met with 
and talked to by some kindly elder or “ elect 
lady” of the church! 

Let the class meeting be introduced, it 
will antidote the confessional. It will meet 
the necessity there is in human nature to 
give as well as receive, to be listened to as 
well as spoken to, and the circumstances 
of the life, the secrets of the family, will 
remain uninvaded, untouched. Personal 
history will not there be inquired into. 
Rarely is it volunteered. Occasionally it 
has been, and very touchingly, so we will 
conclude this paper with a truthful narration 
of a story told not many months ago in a 
class meeting. 

A Wesleyan minister, officiating for another 
in a little mining district near , had his 





attention much drawn during the service to 


a man who, in Scripture phraseology, was 
“of a sorrowful countenance.” He appeared 
listless and dejected, never opened his lips 
either in singing or response, or seemed to 
brighten during the frequent intervals at 
which the preacher’s eye reverted to his face. 
The minister being himself physically robust 
and of a healthy temperament, compas- 
sionated the man, whose face spoke a history 
none of the brightest, but thought that he 
ought not to look so helplessly miserable, 
whatever the cause. 

After the service he had a class to meet, 
as it was the time of the quarterly visitation. 
Among the persons who entered the vestry 
was this man, but still while the hymn was 
sung his lips were silent asa harp in Babylon, 
and never did the stern face relax in its 
gravity. 

So when the minister called upon him 
he spoke rather pointedly about the duty 
of offering praise as well as prayer, and said 
that not only peace but joy came through 
believing in Jesus ; what could he whom he 
addressed tell him of this joy? 

The man appreciated the admonition, 
kindly as it was intended, and replied, 
“Well, sir, I can’t speak of feeling any joy. 
I’m thankful for what I know of the peace 
of God. And as to offering praise, I hope 
I do in my heart ; I try to, but it wouldn’t 
come easy to me to sing now, sir, though 
once I could have sung with anybody. But 
I couldn’t make you understand how that has 
come about unless I was to tell you the history 
of my life, and perhaps]that would take up 
your time, and be out of place here.” 

“No,” said the minister; “anything you 
are kind enough to tell meI shall be glad to 
hear ;”’ for the man’s straightforwardness and 
simplicity went to his heart. 

“Well, then, when I was a young man 
I delighted in singing. Sing! I used to 
sing all day, and after I’d given my heart to 
God the songs of Zion were never off my 
lips. -Many’s the dark hour in the mine 
that they made short and happy like for me. 

“In time I married a young woman who 
was like-minded with myself. She was just 
so fond of singing, and it was all hymn- 
tunes and anthems that she gave her sweet 
voice to. 

“T’'d saved a little money; I was in regular 
work, so I bought a very pretty little cottage 
with a bit of garden in front, and she kept it 
just so nice and bright as could be. I thought 
no one could have a happier home than mine 
was, though they might easy have a grander. 
I thought the Lord was that good to us, it 
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was enough to make us sing, even if we 
hadn’t taken to it natural, so when I’d a little 
time at night and on Sunday afternoons, I 
and my partner used to sing together, often 
by the hour. 
_ “Three children were given us, two girls 
* and a boy, and from the cradle they took 
after us for the singing, and we had such a 
pride in teaching them the hymns and the 
tunes that we knew. They never gave us 
any trouble to speak of in their growing up. 
They were good children. Perhaps so much 
singing of God’s praises might be to thank 
for it. The lad Benjy had a fine voice, and 
the girls’ voices were so sweet and clear like, 
that when they grew old enough, and were 
taken into the choir, a deal was thought of 
them there. 

“I'd a deal of night work at the mines, 
and often when I came home in the day for 
my rest, I'd say to the girls as I went upstairs, 
‘Come, my singing birds, sing your father to 
sleep ;’ and in a minute they’d tune up, one 
at her baking or her ironing, the other at her 
needle, they’d join in, and their voices would 
come up so sweet, and I’d know the beautiful 
words they were singing, and go to sleep that 
happy with the thought of them, I’m sure it 
often made me dream such dreams as they 
say the angels bring to us. 

‘* Well, the cholera came to the village, and, 
for the first time in my life, I saw the shadow 
of a great trouble hang over me, and not 
without reason, for both my singing birds 
sickened and dropped quite sudden from the 
bough. Itwasasoretrial. Still I’d the wife 
and Benjy left, and I tried to bear up and 
see all the comfort and good in life that I could. 

“One morning before I went to my work, I 
knelt by my wife’s bed and prayed, as I was 
used to do. I remember so well I said, 
‘Whatever unforeseen ill may come to us 
this day, Lord, be with us, and give us Thy 
help and blessing.’ It was very strange, for 
only at noon I was sent for and brought back 
to the cottage, to find that she I’d parted 
from in health had met her death in a most 
frightful manner. She’d set fire to her dress 
when cooking, and being alone in the cottage, 
and no means of extinguishing it at hand, 
she’d soon been all in flames, and was past 
bringing round before ever anybody could 
get to her. 

“ Now there was only me and Benjy, and 
we did draw very close together, the lad and 
I, and talk of the time when we’d join the 
others in singing the New Song up in 
heaven. I thought that surely Benjy would 


* But one morning he and I parted at the 
pit’s mouth, and I said, ‘ Benjy, promise your 
father that you'll pray for a special providence 
to be over you this day, for I dreamed last 
night that you’d left me, and that I saw you 
singing with the others in heaven.’ 

‘¢¢T will, father,’ he said, and I dare say 
he thought how timorous I was, and that it 
was but a dream. 

*“ Two hours after, I left what I had to do 
and came up the shaft. I saw some of my 
classmates talking very earnestly, but they 
didn’t take notice of me, and as I got near 
them I heard one say, ‘Oh, what ’ll our poor 
brother do when he knows that his Benjy is 
taken !’ 

“My Benjy taken!’ I said. ‘Oh, tell me 
what you mean!’ but there was no help for 
it, my dream was out, for there’d been an 
accident. I saw him again, but the lad was 
lifeless, so I, like Job, had all swept from 
me. 
“I came back to my desolate home that 
had once been so happy, and I'd taken such 
a pride in. I put the shutters in, for I 
couldn’t abide the light. Friends wanted to 
come and sit with me, but I would none of 
them. I felt dz#er. I opened the Bible and 
laid it before me, for I knew it was wrong to 
feel as I did, but I could feel no other, and 
not a word of the blessed Book could I have 
read, even if I could have seen. 

“I thought I had trusted all my treasures 
to God, and He had taken all from me. He 
had let sickness and accident sweep them 
out of the land of the living, so I could never 
trust Him any more. With that I felt I’d lost 
all, for I’d lost even my faith. Now He would 
withdraw Himself from me, and I should be 
an outcast from Him, because I’d cast away 
my confidence. But the Lord is of great 
mercies. He didn’t leave me for long in that 
misery. I sat like a stone till the morning, 
and then I tried to pray, and to kiss the rod 
that smote me, so I gained my lost peace 
once more. 

‘‘]’m thankful to have it, but I don’t sing 
now ; I don’t rejoice now ; I don’t see how I 
can till I go where my darlings are waiting 
for me, and the tears I’ve shed for them are 
for ever wiped away.” 

The minister no longer thought the scars 
that man’s fierce ordeal had left on him un- 
sightly. Out of his warm human heart he 
could sympathize with his sorrow, and confess 
that it was indeed a triumph of faith for the 
once songful lips to be dumb, because— 
“Thou didst it.” 





bc spared to close my eyes. 
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. He said, and there they tarried ; 
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CONSCIENCE, 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 


BEFORE Jehovah’s awful face fled Cain, and dire 

The tempest raged above his abject head ! 

And with him went his children and his wife, 

Dishevelled, wild, and clothed in skins of beasts. 

All day they went, led by their sombre guide, 

But when night came, and they had reached the foot 

Of some vast mountain towering o’er the plain, 

The weary woman and the children prayed 

That he would let them rest awhile and sleep ; 

So all lay down upon the mountain side. 

Cain, pondering, slept not ; when at last he rose 

To peer into the darkness of the night, 

He saw an Eye that watched him where he stood. 

“*T am too near,” he cried, and straightway roused 

His sleeping sons, his daughters, and his wife; 

And following him they fled across the waste. 

For thrice ten days and nights he hurried on, 

Nor spake he, nor looked back, nor rested once, 

But shaken as an aspen by the wind 

At every sound, he led them to the sea. 

** This halting- place is safe, here will we stay, 

For we have reached the limits of : 
the world,” : 


but behold ! 

He saw the Eye that he had seen 
before. . 

Then, ‘‘ Hide me,” he cried, and $ 
quailing, coursed to earth, 

His children trembling, as they saw 
his fear. 

“* Stretch out the tents,” he bade, 
‘*and make a wall, 

That I may see no more ;” and 
Jabal, sire 

Of shepherd dwellers in the path- 
less waste, 

Did his behest, and screened him 
from the sky. 














“Thou seest nothing, O my father, now?” 

Asked fair-haired Zillah, Lamech’s wife ; but Cain 

In desperation said, ‘‘I see it still!” 

Then Jubal, sire of those who touch the harp 

And swell the organ stops to mighty strains, 

Raised high a brazen wall, but Cain, behind, 

Saw still the Eye that watched him from its place. 

And Enoch said, ‘‘ We'll gird a city round 

With walls so thick, and towers so horrible, 

That, when once closed, nought shall have power to 
pass.’ 

Then Tubal-cain, sire of all those who work 

In brass and iron, sire of the forgers, set 

His hand unto the earth, and cunning built 

A city, superhuman, vast and dread. 

They bound each granite block with brazen band, 

They piled the walls as high as mountain sides ; 

And on the portal they had written clear, 

‘‘ Here Heaven enters not!” Infernal stood 

The city, making darkness o’er the plain. 

Within a central tower they placed their sire. 

And once again the gentle Zillah asked 

‘‘ Thou seest nothing, O my father, now?” 

But Cain in fear replied, ‘I see it still. 

I will no longer dwell upon the earth,” 

He said, ‘‘ but underneath, alone 

Will spend my days, nought seeing, of none seen.” 

They dug a cave, sepulchral, dark, and deep, 

And Cain, well pleased, descended, and the door 

Was closed upon him, shutting out the day ; 

But when he sate him down within this tomb 

The eye of Conscience was upon him still ! 
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OSTENTATIOUS BOOKS, 


By this title we do not mean the “ luxury 
editions,” as our French friends style certain 
handsome specimens of the typographer’s art, 
but a class of books which are now largely 
manufactured, chiefly, as it seems, for outside 
show. A demand has sprung up for attractive- 
looking books, suited for presents, at a cheap 
price, and there is a competition among pub- 
lishers to supply this demand. The result is 
a very showy class of gift-books, with faulty 
typography, poor ink, and the other mechanical 
processes carelessly managed. ‘The paper is 
often thick for the purpose of increasing the 
bulk of the volume, the pages of letterpress 
sometimes vary in size, and the impression of 
the type is not always uniform in colour, 
while the hasty way in which the book is 
bound makes it almost impossible for a young 
reader to peruse it without breaking its back. 
But the binding is gorgeous in colour and 
gold. No pains are spared in its ornamen- 
tation. To design for book covers is a 
special branch of artistic work. Its results 
are striking. The side of the book glows 
with a rainbow-hued picture. Add to all 
this the fact that the literary value of the 
contents is frequently smal], and you have 
our description of ostentatious books. 

We think them a great mistake. As to 
good taste, the attempt to stamp an‘elaborate 
picture on the cover of a book is grotesque. 
It reminds us of the clumsy saints in church 
windows or the pictorial wall-papers which 
are only fit for nurseries. | Ornamentation 
may be graceful and clever, without wound- 
ing our art susceptibilities. 

Again, it is deceptive. The cover often is, 
as Robert Hall observed of a certain Unitarian 
chapel, “a pompous introduction to nothing.” 
“Such a beautiful book! Let me look inside 
it. Oh! is that all?” 

Moreover it is incongruous with the pur- 
pose of the cover. Surely the cover is to 
protect the book, but what is to protect the 
cover? It must have—as is sometimes sup- 
plied with it—a second cover. If not, 
perhaps it is wrapped in paper and carefully 
put by in a drawer, especially if it be a prize 
book, or a present from grandmamma, who 
may want to see it again. 

And still further, it is unsuited to the 
perishable material of which book covers are 
made. Light fades and- damp spots it, and 
the beauty is gone. Look at the works de- 
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scribed in lists of second-hand books as 
“ quite new, covers slightly soiled,” and you 
will know what we mean. 

Of course in these remarks we except many 
nice books, pretty without and good within, 
which are to be found on a little inquiry. 
There are still jewels which are worthy of 
their caskets. 

Now we can take down from our book- 
shelves books a hundred or two hundred 
years old, and enjoy the handling and look- 
ing at them simply as books. ‘The well-cut 
clearly printed type on vea/ paper, bound too 
so honestly that though the covers are frayed 
and shabby, yet the stitching of the sheets is 
as strong as ever, and the back is unbroken. 
Books were books in those days, scarcer and 
dearer than now, and so more valued; and 
people cared more for the intellectual plea- 
sure which they were fitted to give. They 
did not hesitate to lavish money when need- 
ful upon the covers, but it was after a very 
different fashion. 

Nor do we begrudge a costliness of 
ornament for the cover of a book, when 
principles of correct design guide the. artist, 
and when the contents of the book deserve 
it. A beautiful specimen of the typographic 
art, where inside and outside are in harmony, 
might almost bring old Caxton out of his grave 
to gloat over it with his pious enthusiasm, 





WANTED—A NEW EXCHANGE. 
PERHAPS we have not been quick enough to 
see what is to our own advantage, for we con- 
fess that we have neverourselves made any use 
of the Bazaar, Exchange and Mart; but we 
have frequently glanced at its crowded and 
amusing pages. What a number of people 
who want such multifarious things! What a 
number of other people who seem to possess 
these things that are wanted! What a 
capital contrivance to set up an exchange, so 
that the wants and the supplies should Le 
brought together ! 

Now could not a Mora ‘AND SoclAL 
Wants ExcHANnce be also established? The 
world is full of people whose hearts have 
empty corners as well as their rooms, who 
have innocent desires which they know not 
how togratify. And the world is also full of 
people who possess superfluities with which 
they might be willing to part, especially 
if they could get anything in return for them. 
For example, there are people ‘who could 
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spare money, and would be willing to part 
with it to a very fair amount, if they only saw 
the channel near them and open, into 
which their liberality might overflow. We 
see this to be the fact when any “good 
case” appeals to public sympathy, such as a 
colliery explosion or a famine in Lancashire. 
Many people who are not among the known 
supporters of any church or institution give 
then. They wanted to give before, but have 
not known how. This is why some kind 
souls place money in the hands of their 
clergyman to distribute at his discretion. 
They cannot do it themselves, so they make 
him their exchange, and imagination supplies 
the breathings of gratitude which they believe 
are wafted to them in return. 

To illustrate our plan yet further we add 
a few specimen advertisements. 

WANTED an Object in Life, by a young lady who 
has just finished her education. Will give money, 


time, and some influence for a good object. Full 
particulars to LAVINIA.—2136. 

WANTED a visitor for Thunderstorm Alley, Cow 
Cross, London, A person with weak nerves objected 
to. Apply to JOHN PAUL.—1379. 

_Six ORPHANS, three boys, three girls, ages two to 
nine, need a home, together or separate. No relations, 
Else must go to workhouse. Address, Piry.—789. 

ADVERTISER has £50. Will exchange for some 
orphans’ smiles and kisses. —C, D, F.—1482. 

A YOUNG man, anxious to be useful, has some little 
talent. Wants a friend’s counsel and sympathy.— 
Address, APOLLOS.—1 483. 

I HAVE two hours daily at my disposal. What 
offers >—E. A. S. E.—1485. 

A SORROWING MOTHER has a complete wardrobe, 
suited to little girl of five; things new and good. 
Will part with them to a poor clergyman’s child for 
his sympathy and prayers. Address, RACHEL.—1424. 

I WANT to be a governess, but cannot afford topay 
for music lessons, Will exchange Gratitude for twenty 
lessons. Lucy.—1689, 

WANTED, useful position in quiet family by a lady 
who has sustained a total loss oftortune. Acquainted 
with modern coukery. No objection to the status of 


domestic, or to wear caps, but declines waiting at 
table, or answering the side gate bell. Address, 
EVELINE.—899. 


A LITTLE girl of thirteen, who has no companions, 
would like to correspond with a young lady of the 
same age.—Address, BLANCHIE,—320. 

I HAVE a quantity of Impulsiveness and Romance, 
for which I have no use. What offers? Nothing in 
the monastic line accepted, —Address, ENERGY.—526. 


DUST IS DISEASE, 


Tuat this is true Professor Tyndall proved 
not long ago. This was his process. Se- 
lecting sixty perfectly clean glass flasks he 
filled them with infusions of various meats 
and vegetables, and placed them over lamps 
to boil. While boiling the necks of the flasks 





were hermetically sealed. If those infusions 
had been left open, they would soon have 
become putrid ; what would be their fate now 
that no air could enter? Days passed, but 
the contents showed no change, they were 
still quite transparent. 

Then they were sent on a long journey, 
even as far as the Alps. Six flasks were 
broken on the way, and by the time the 
journey was ended their contents were found 
full of maggots. The other bottles were still 
clear, and remained so for six weeks. 

Next, two experiments were tried. One 
was to take twenty-three flasks into a stable 
where fresh hay had just been placed, and to 
crush off their necks. When this was 
effected, of course the air could enter. And 
enter it certainly did, for after these flasks 
had been placed for a few days on the shelf 
of a hot kitchen, all but two of them showed 
by their turbidity and the presence of or- 
ganisms that putrefaction had begun. Two 
were still in a limpid state, and so had evi- 
dently drawn in nothing injurious along 
with the air in the stable. 

The second experiment was to take twenty- 
seven of the closed flasks to the edge of an 
Alpine precipice, where a gentle breeze was 
blowing. Here Professor Tyndall carefully 
crushed off the heads of the flasks so that 
the mountain air might enter, afterwards 
placing these flasks also on the kitchen shelf, 
and waiting for a few days to see the result. 

And what was the result ? 

That not one of these flasks was affected. 
They remained for a long time as clear as 
pure water. May we not say that dust is 
disease ? 


MILK DIRECT FROM THE COW. 


WHEN we were last in Paris we much en- 
joyed the ample jug of excellent milk which 
flanked our coffee-pot each morning at 
breakfast. We made some inquiries, and 
found that the milk was sent in every morning 
from a country farm. We also sawin a shop 
window an announcement that pure milk 
would be supplied to order, so enclosed in 
tins as to ensure its freshness and purity. 

An American farmer from Connecticut, 
passing through Paris, also saw what we saw, 
and with the sharpness which characterizes 
our dear cousins took home with him the 
French “notion,” and cogitated how he 
might improve upon it. Sweet Clover Farm, 
in Sharon, Conn., would surely be a capital 
place to try a similar experiment. And at 
Sweet Clover Farm the experiment was tried. 
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LOOKING AROUND. 








For an account of the result we are indebted 
to our excellent American contemporary, 
Scribner. It appears that the milk fresh 
from the cow is put into glass bottles re- 
sembling champagne bottles in shape, each 
holding a quart, wired, sealed, and labelled 
in such a manner that tampering with the 
milk is rendered impossible. The label, 
which cannot be broken without detection 
(and which is dated), gives to the buyer the 
correct history of the contents of every bottle, 
and when he draws the cork he knows that 
the grass his milk was secreted from was 
cropped the day before on the slopes of lovely 
pastures in Litchfield County, Conn. A 
sentence printed on the bottles tells us that 
the bottling of “milk from the cow” is a 
speciality, and to young children and invalids 
this news becomes a pleasant proclamation. 
When the bottles discriminate in this way 
an extra label is used to designate ** Cow 25,” 
or “‘Cow 24,” and so on. 

This is an honest system. It would never 
pay to be dishonest. The very essence of its 
success lies in the customer's certainty of 
reliance on the milk-farmer’s honour. 

“Certain conditions are necessary,” we 
are told, “to send milk satisfactorily on this 
method. Every step in the process must be 
thoughtful and thorough. The milk must be 
carefully {cooled and put up with despatch. 
It must be procured from cows that are of 
fine quality, and whose health and feeding 
have been a special care. It must come 
from a region of delicious and succulent 
grasses, among lofty hills and green fields, 
and crystal streams.” 

May all the desired prosperity be given to 
Sweet Clover Farm, and maya bottle be sent 
sometime to us, that we may taste it for our- 
selves; that is, supposing its india-rubber 
cork will preserve its freshness during rail- 
way journey and voyage. 





GOOD NEWS FOR THE DESERT. 


Tue Scripture prophecy that “‘the thirsty 
land shall become pools of water” is in a 
fair way to be fulfilled. The great desert 
of Sahara is the thirsty land, and is to be 
changed into an inland sea by the admission 
of the waters of the Mediterranean. M. de 
Lesseps has been to see the desert, and 
thinks the scheme practicable, and has given 
his sanction to its details. 

But will not this swamp the oases ? 

No; they are all, M.de Lesseps finds, above 
the level of the sea. The desert, of course, 
is below the level. May we soon see the 
beautiful sight of “ streams in the desert !” 





GREATER INDIA, 


Wuer® shall one look for this? What can 
surpass in extent and magnificence our 
Indian Empire? We must apply for an 
answer to Mr. Bradshaw, of Manchester, who 
has been lecturing very recently to the Lan- 
cashire merchants on “ Africa, our Second 
India.” He tells us that that great continent 
has five times the area of India, though it is 
not quite so large as America. Stanley, the 
African traveller, calculates the population as 
being at least three hundred and fifty millions ; 
India has three hundred millions. Six mil- 
lions reside on the shores of Lake Nyanza. 
All the natural productions of the earth are 
found in Africa. Now if we send annually 
2,400,000,000 yards of calico to India, why 
should we not send as many to Africa? To 
do this would employ 200,000 extra mill 
hands, besides arousing to fresh activity the 
Sheffield, Birmingham, and Yorkshire trades. 

The great difficulty, of course, will be to get 
the calico there. Markets must be placed at 
proper centres. From the east coast the 
lake regions can be reached—the most profit- 
able field of mercantile enterprise. Construct 
a railway costing one million (no engineering 
difficulties), 500 miles long, from the east coast 
to the southern end of the Victoria Nyanza ; 
then another railway of 150 miles to Lake 
Tanganyika; and thence a third railway of 
200 miles will bring the traffic to Nyassa. 
Only one more railway, and that a short one, 
and the navigable waters of the Shira and 
Zambesi which flow into the sea will be 
reached. This line of traffic, linking itself 
with the Nyanza, will afford about 1,300 
miles of navigable water. 

Other parties have their eye on this great 
market-place. The river Nile flows into the 
Nyanza, and the Khedive of Egypt is gra- 
dually pushing his way downwards towards 
the vicinity of the lake, ambitious to form a 
great Egyptian empire. 

Near the Tanganyika, Mr. Stanley’s won- 
derful river the Livingstone has its source, 
so the chain of trading ports may stretch 
itself across the continent. 

Incidentally the slave traffic would thus 
be destroyed. 

A committee has been formed to establish 
a company and to raise a capital of ten 
millions sterling. May missionary enterprise 
soon track the merchant’s footsteps, carrying 
to Africa’s teeming millions the “wine and 
milk” of the gospel “ without money and 


without price.” 











ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


WHEN was St. Valentine born? and where ? 
From our standpoint neither question need 
literally be answered. There is a saint in 
the Romish calendar of the name, a good 
and holy Christian man, who was of the 
church as in far back imperial days it existed 
in Rome, the church that St. Paul and his suc- 
cessors made. This Valentine, a bishop, 
was martyred in the Forum on the 14th of 
February, A.D. 270. 

Now, in 1879, one sees big shop windows 
full of pictured sheets of paper which are 
called “ valentines,” and what can one have 
to do with the other? These shop-window 
“valentines” are all to be used on the 14th 
of February, the date of the bishop’s mar- 
tyrdom,—there seems a broad gulf of separa- 
tion between one’s instinctive idea of the 
two things. We would learn how this modern 
annual custom has grown ; it must once have 
had a beginning, and a beginning with a 
reason. 

There is no bare modernism or new- 
fangled notion in this sending of pictured 
notes and gifts, whose senders are anony- 
mous. In the quaint, literal, old-world 
phraseology of our great-grandfathers the 
thought of love-making and the feast of St. 
Valentine were set together. 

But why ?—always why ? 

Folk-lore is a lore worth diving down into. 
One can generally find in the old dim cen- 
turies some reason, long forgotten in all pro- 
bability, but none the less surely existing, 
for habits and customs that we, the. people 
of to-day, do by the strong tradition of usage. 

Some few centuries back there wrote a 
certain playwright, by name one William 
Shakespeare ; in the sad, sweet, fitful singing 
of the mad Ophelia there is the caught-up 
part of a song, and what is a more sure 
casket for the treasure of ancient custom than 
a song? These words are in its beginning,— 


‘* To-morrow is St. Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


Criticism of Shakespeare belongs not to 
us. It may be supposed that now-a-days 
one need not express the fact, that as fairly 
as most men did he own an insight info 
human nature and the power of traditional 
usage. Was it strange that he should make 


Ophelia, in the lucklessness of her love, sing 








her sad, mad song about St. Valentine? 
National, universal custom had made St. 
Valentine the saint of lovers. 

Why? It looks strange,—he, a martyred 
bishop. 

Shakespeare was only a few centuries back, 
let us go further. Further than the first days 
when men were called Christians, right down 
into the old dim times when the gods and 
goddesses that to us are so far back that we 
can barely suppose they were to any world 
of human beings more than the symbols of 
created force that they are to us now. 

In these pagan times Juno and Pan held a 
united festival on the 15th of February. It 
was called the Lupercalia, and to describe 
it broadly, there were wild orgies enacted, and 
the voluptuous pleasures of semi-barbarism 
were let loose amid the unrestrained impulses 
of the people. There is no need to hunt up 
a date for the first institution of this feast, 
its observance lasted on through the great- 
ness of imperial Rome. As the people’s 
tastes grew more refined, so did they, orat 
least their rulers, see the scandal of these 
pagan orgies. 

Christian Rome had come with the on- 
coming years, and Popes reigned who had a 
pure religion to teach. In 496, Pope Gela- 
sius set his hand to crush out the barbarism 
of the heathen festival games, which had 
grown too sensual and too outrageous for 
endurance. But a whole people is not 
lightly turned from a habit of custom at the 
beck of one man’s hand. If the one man 
have the authority of office, so also must he 
have the gift of insight into the natural laws 
of men and peoples. The priestly power of 
Rome has not through the active ages shown 
itself incognizant of this needful knowledge. 
Rather by the fitting of its tools to its work 
did it win the universal power of its papal 
throne. 

Craftily working in this spirit did Pope 
Gelasius set to work. To make the people 
give up their festival of Juno and Pan he 
knew that he must institute his counter- 
festival at the same date. This, of course, 
would be one under the forms of the Chris- 
tian faith, but it must have a name. 

He sought through the calendar roll of 
saints and martyrs, whose day of suffering 
had been noted in papal annals as the day 
of special service in the Church to their 
honour. 
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Here is the time when the name of Valen- 
tine was dragged to the surface, and made 
enduring with the endurance of a people’s 
saint. Pope Gelasius found that Bishop 
Valentine had been crucified on the 14th 
February, A.D. 200, that the place of his 
martyrdom had been nigh to the spot where 
once the altar of Pan had stood, and where 
had been the head-quarters of the old pagan 
orgies. What more suitable saint to choose 
for his purpose? Both time and place fitted 
well, and surely a master-hand ought with 
such aid to be able to rein inthe wild 
passions of the people, and to lead them 
from the unholy to the holy rites. 

The scandalous festival was to be wiped 
with a clean sweep out of memory. Not so 
easily done, but we believe a good deal was 
done towards purification: all our informa- 
tion after this has to come from the chronicles 
of the monks, and if they make much of their 
own side of conquest, what wonder? They 
talk much of the holiness of Bishop Valen- 
tine, they talk of his eloquence, as being 
equal on his trial to that of St. Paul himself; 
they say that the Emperor Claudius willed to 
save him from martyrdom, but could not. 
So great a reverence was there felt for him, 
that one of the gates of Rome now called the 
Porta del Popolo was, from the fact of his 
tomb being close to it, long called the Porta 
Valentina. Relics of his body are said to be 
in many churches, half over Europe. 

We shall grow tedious if we say much 
more about this far-back saint of Rome. 
And if we drag through the centuries with 
extracts from the monkish chroniclers one 
would be overwhelmed with the weariness of 
repetition, and perhaps after all would not 
cull much worth telling of the customs which 
grew about the observances of St. Valentine’s 
Day. We make a leap of a thousand years 
to when they were numbered 1600, the 
time during which one of the most austere 
saints of Rome lived and controlled the souls 
of the men of his time. 

The man who became a leader and re- 
former was called Francois de Sales. He was 
born of high rank, and was destined by 
his father to become the head of his noble 
house, but the bent of his soul was to- 
wards the higher aims of a religious life. 
In those days that meant devotion to a 
priestly order, and the taking office under 
the Church. In due time Francois de Sales 
became Bishop of Geneva, a man of infinite 
zeal for his work, of high purpose in the 
teaching of the souls given into his keeping, 


forming of abuses in the Church and in the 
lives of the people. 

There for the moment he touches us, and 
our subject of the customs that have ruled 
St. Valentine’s Day. 

Love-making had come from the old pagan 
revels, and joined itself to the religion which 
by this time gave the name to the festival. 
We think that what the old Pope Gelasius 
had sought to do had been but so far half 
successful. Now the reforming spirit of the 
Geneva bishop stepped in, and once more 
thought to purify and ennoble, and direct into 
a religious channel, the thoughts of the 
youths and maidens who woke from their 
sleep on St. Valentine’s morn, and who rushed 
from their dreams of love-gifts to seek the 
real ones that they were sure the day would 
bring to them. 

Francois de Sales took into his hand slips 

of paper, and wrote on them the title and the 
history of the martyred St. Valentine. On 
the 14th of February he gave these slips with 
the saintly legend to the youths and boys. 

They were called ‘‘ Valentines.” 

And now to-day how strange to see what 
the “valentines” in the shop windows are 
like. Certainly they are different from 

those which the Geneva bishop, St. Francois 

de Sales, made. The old coarse spirit of sen- 
sual revelry is gone, but the simple religious 

story is gone too. Pietism does not touch 
the thing. But they are mostly pretty and 
simple. There is by necessity a vulgar side,— 

but many may be called in a sense works of 
art, They are made for the nursery, and not 

for the grown up people. Still, if they 

are shadowed and beautified by the nine- 

teenth century refinement, the old idea lives 

on,—it is the old, old story, that boys and 

girls will always find the pleasantest to tell 

each other, and love, and Cupids, and roses 

have a great deal to do in the making up of 

the pretty pictures one buys and sends to 

the children of one’s acquaintance. 

One needful point concerning valentines is 

this, that the giver and sender shall be un- 

known, or supposed to be unknown. Of 
course this is a secrecy more of supposition 

than of reality, but still it is a point dwelt 

upon. Sometimes it is useful. Paterfamilias 

may be on occasion an ogre, not to be rashly 

angered, and he guards his daughters strictly. 

Still, daughters are girls, and girls are the 

sgme all the world over and all time over. 

they should receive a gift which may be of 

rare beauty and value on St. Valentine’s 
morn,—what then? It cannot be returned, 
the giver cannot be scalped, or asked his 
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intentions,—no one knows who he is. Do 
they ? St. Valentine is secret, and Pater- 
familias must laugh and wait. And so Doris 
and Phillis give and take the gift of their 
love in all security. 

Such romance destroyers as the penny- 
post and railways have sent even out of 
remote villages the pretty, old, ignorant 
superstitions. Once upon atime girls would 
shut their eyes and bar their doors until the 
wished-for lover should’ pass by,—they used 
to say that the first man} a girl saw on St. 
Valentine’s morn would be her fate and her 
partner for life. Pretty nonsense ! but still, 
of course, nonsense; Board schools will 
banish it and its like. 

There is a pleasant custom in some Con- 
tinental towns. In England, too, we have it 
in some places, and this is to give gifts and 
rarely to send the pictured valentines. They 
do this in Norwich, more or less all through 
Norfolk. In Norwich it is managed in this 
way, you cover your present well, tie a 
paper outside with the words, “Good mor-! 








row, Valentine!” written on it, lay the 
parcel on your friend’s doorway, and—run 
away. 

From what we hear, there are signs that 
London and its suburbs are following in the 
track of the Norwich people. 

St. Valentine’s Day has, we see, come to 
be just a pleasant time for giving of gifts, 
very little else. But one real and substantial 
good comes out of its customary observances, 
To make the pictured valentines it is won- 
dertul how many hands are needed, hands 
with delicate finger-tips, and in this way 
hundreds of women and girls find employ- 
ment. This paper must be short, or we might 
tell how these things are made, how many 
stages of growth they have to pass through 
before they reach the perfection that is needed 
for even the simplest child’s valentine. 

But we must sum up in a few words. The 
making of valentines does the good of giving 
honestly earned bread to hundreds who find 
few channels for daily work. 

M. L. J. 





THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Ir Imagination waves her magic wand at the 
name of California, what are the first pictures 
that she calls up? Probably lonely valleys 
where the quartz rock sparkles here and there 
with native gold, and where the brooks wash 
down precious dust from the hills. Around 
the “ yellow slave” is grouped a motley crew 
of all nations, toiling, struggling, fighting. 
There are parts of California of which this 
representation would still be true. But the 
country, as a whole, is fast emerging from 
this embryo state. It has a great future. It 
is taking its place in the world as a Pacific 
centre of trade, as a corn-producing and 
fruit-growing territory, and generally as a 
decorous member of the mighty federation 
to which it belongs. To the botanist, how- 
ever, it will always be attractive as the last 
retreat of the “big trees,” the Sguota 
gigantea (Wellingtonia of gardeners). And 
travellers with no particular scientific bent 
have become aware that its mountain scenery 
is as striking as any in the somewhat monoto- 
nous continent of which it forms a part. 

The big trees were discovered by accident. 
According to the American account a party 
of miners were exploring the mountain slopes 
to the east of the broad valley of the Sacra- 
mento for gold. They had reached a height 


near the head waters of the Stanislaus and 
San Antonio rivers. Suddenly they came 
upon that majestic spectacle which is now 
known as the Calaveras Grove. Even such 
reckless adventurers must have felt a passing 
thrill of awe, a stirring of that higher nature 
within us which responds to the teaching of 
nature's sanctuaries. Within the space of 
52 acres stood an isolated group of 92 colossal 
trees, stately in their growth, compact in their 
branching, and soaring in their general out- 
line. Most of the trees were 300 feet high ; 
some of the oldest had a weird and forlorn 
look, with their cavernous bases, their tower- 
like trunks, and their bleached and shattered 
branches. In such a grove Milton might 
have mustered the “powers that erst in 
heaven sat on thrones ” to deliberate on the 
ruin of a world. In such a grove fancy 
might picture the shadows of Peruvian Incas 
mourning over the perished glories of their 
country. Since that date, 1850, a wood of 
400 trees has been found at Mariposa, one 
of 600 at Frezno, and scattered batches in 
other spots in the Sierra Nevada. To guard 
against any appearance of exaggeration as to 
the size of these trees, let us take some actual 
measurements. An individual in the Cala- 
veras group called “the Mother of the Forest” 
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in girth at the base. It was stripped of its 
bark for 116 feet to the point where the first 
branches came off. The bark was about 18 
inches thick, and was shown for ten years in 
the north transept of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. It was destroyed in the fire of 
1866. Another tree, called the “ Father of 
the Forest,” lies prostrate on the ground. 
Its trunk was broken off by striking in its 
fall against a neighbouring giant. It is 300 
feet long to the place of fracture, where it is 
still 18 feet in diameter, or about 60 feet in 
girth. As it measures at its base 112 feet 
round, and tapers quite regularly, it has been 
calculated that its original height must have 
been 450 feet. This is rendered the more 
credible from the fact that Australian gum- 
trees have been lately felled of a length of 
400 feet and upwards. Indeed, it is quite 
possible that in some forest yet unexplored 
of our southern colony single specimens of 
the Eucalyptus, especially of the stringy bark, 
may be found which will take rank as the 
tallest trees of the present creation. Even 
if this be the case the Californian groves 
are not the less wonderful. And there seems 
to be this distinction between the two rivals 
for the sceptre of the forest. Gigantic indi- 
viduals of the Zucalyptus seem to stand out 
from the rest as exceptional cases, whereas 
the Sequoia forms colossal brotherhoods where 
ordinary stature is unknown. 

Trees from 300 to 400 feet high! These 
numbers are astounding. To our ancestors, 
familiar only with the oaks and ashes and 
elms of Britain, they would have been in- 
credible. Let us try to grasp them by a 
comparison with something familiar. ‘The 
first standard shall be taken from architec- 
ture. The gilded cross on the top of the 
dome of St. Paul’s is 370 feet from the pave- 
ment ; the two western bell-towers are each 
222 feet high. Now if the tallest Seguoia or 
Eucalyptus were planted in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, it would overtop the cross itself ; quite 
ordinary trees would equal the campanili. 
We will next select a well-known natural 
object. A certain cliff at Dover, which has 
now crumbled away to a great extent, has 
been rendered famous for ever by some lines 
of Shakespeare. What does Edgar say, no 
doubt with some intentional exaggeration ? 

** How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
* * * * * 
Ten masts at each make not the altitude.” 
(‘* King Lear,” act iv. sc. 6.) 
Its real height was 350 feet. One of these 
trees if rooted on the beach could extend its 


topmost branches over the greensward on the 
top of the cliff. When we ponder over these 
proportions we can almost pardon the 
Americans for giving the Seguoia the slightly 
inflated name of the Mammoth tree. Even 
in the serene regions of science there was 
some stir about its proper label. When first 
discovered it was believed to belong to a 
new genus of the fir tribe. English botanists 
wished to call it Wéellingtonia, American 
botanists were quite as eager to call it Wash- 
ingtonia. ‘This singular fray was ended by 
its being found out that the tree really 
belonged to a genus already described, the 
Sequoia. This genus contains two well- 
defined species, Seguoia gigantea and Sequoia 
sempervirens, the redwood, which also reaches 
an extraordinary stature. Our readers will 
now understand why gardeners still retain the 
old name Wellingtonia for the saplings which 
are grown by hundreds in England, while 
botanists are bound by the laws of scientific 
nomenclature to speak of the tree only as 
Sequoia gigantea. 

There are several points of view from 
which the big trees are interesting. ‘There 
is their bulk as so much timber. Try and 
calculate how much solid wood must be 
contained in a trunk 350 feet long and go 
feet in girth at one extremity. Such a 
mass is a monument of nature’s living 
forces. Such trees are more wonderful 
than the pyramids. We can understand 
how myriads of slaves might in time pile 
stone upon stone and raise layer upon 
layer almost to any height. But we 
can only imperfectly follow the processes 
by which one of these stupendous boles is 
built up year by year, century by century. Did 
any of our readers ever ask themselves where 
the solid ‘wood of a forest tree comes from? 
What has produced all these cubic feet of 
massive timber? We are now in a position 
to answer this question with some confidence. 
In other words, we can say how plants grow. 
The process has been watched, and may to 
some extent be traced ; yet the fact of growth 
itself remains and must always remain an 
astounding mystery. Piants have the power 
of feeding upon inorganic matter, such as 
gases, water, and mineral salts, and of 
changing them into organic substances, on 
which the animal creation in turn can feed. 
There is certainly no such break between 
animals and plants as between plants and 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
It does not excite our astonishment that one 
organism should be nourished by another. 
But we can never sufficiently admire the daily 
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and uninterrupted chemical action by which 
the vegetable world is constantly appropri- 
ating gases, water and salts for its own 
tissue. This great work is in reality the 
preparing their daily bread for all living 
creatures. And however plants differ in size, 
they all agree in their mode of nutrition and 
of consequent growth. Plants feed mainly 
on carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
sulphur ; they require also in small quantities 
phosphorus, iron, calcium, magnesium, and 
potassium. These elementary substances 
are all obtained from the air and the soil by 
the individual cells. Most of them are 
imbibed from the soil diluted with water, 
and in a very minute proportion. But carbon 
is on a different footing from the rest. It is 
of the utmost importance, as it forms half the 
weight of dry wood. Now this carbon is ex- 
clusively got from the carbon dioxide always 
to be found in the atmosphere. All physiolo- 
gists are agreed on this point. Green leaves 
and other green parts of plants have the 
extraordinary property under sunlight, either 
direct or diffused, of breaking up the atmo- 
spheric carbon dioxide into its two compo- 
nents, carbon and oxygen, of setting free the 
oxygen and storing up the carbon in their 
tissues. Hence we arrive at the well-known 
yet amazing fact that quite half of the timber 
of a huge forest tree has been elaborated from 
the air, and elaborated by the subtle, im- 
palpable rays of light. The derivation of the 
equally indispensable but less bulky nitrogen 
from the nitrates of the soil is almost as 
surprising. But how quietly, how insensibly, 
nature accomplishes such vast purposes! 
Silently, slowly, imperceptibly, cell is added 
to cell; existing cells lengthen and become 
thickened, some cells assume special forms 
and functions as vessels, others as the neces- 
sary parts of flowers. Day after day, year 
after year, century after century, these count- 
less units work together for a common pur- 
pose, and by their co-operation under the 
unknown laws of life and specific individuality 
build up the stupendous monarch of the 
forest. 

We are thus naturally led to consider 
in the next place the probable age of the 
Mammoth trees. The elder botanists, such 
as Adanson, gave such extravagant estimates 
of the antiquity of the African baobab, that 
the outside public may well feel sceptical on 
the subject. But in the case of the Seguoias 
we have the usual and trustworthy test of 
counting the annual rings of growth in the 
trunk of a felled tree. This test fails only in 
extreme climates. In the tropics there is no 
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winter, and consequently no marked arrest of 
vegetable activity. Trees may, in those 
latitudes, form several rings of woody fibre in 
a year. In arctic lands, on the contrary, it is 
possible that stunted shrubs as can there sur- 
vive may require more than one year to form 
a single circle. But in all temperate coun- 
tries the regular recurrence of a cold season 
checks the energies set in motion by the 
preceding summer, and produces the familiar 
phenomenon of concentric rings of growth, 
each ring representing a year’s work. Now 
in the Seguoia such rings have been counted 
up to 1,100 and even 2,000. As far as we 
can observe the tree, it grows in its youth 
with immense rapidity. Its maturity is esti- 
mated at a thousand years, and after that 
epoch it is supposed to change but little for 
many centuries. Ultimately even this lordly 
giant must succumb to inevitable decay. 
Two thousand years, then, will be a moderate 
and reasonable age for a tree which has 
attained a height of between 300 and 400 feet. 
What thoughts crowd in upon the mind at 
such a reflection! When one of these 
glorious trees was a sapling, how different 
was the known world! and who can say what 
was the condition of the unknown Western 
continent? In our hemisphere Britain was 
still an unexplored island, new ground to the 
cultivated nations of the Mediterranean. Rome 
was still a republic. Greece had not quite lost 
the shadow of her old independence. Within 
the lifetime of one of these Seguoias the 
Roman Empire rose and fell; the whole 
history of modern Europe has been enacted ; 
above all, Christianity has risen, and effected 
the greatest revolution of thought and feeling 
to be found since recorded time. But who 
can even conjecture what these veterans have 
witnessed on their own continent? A thick 
veil lies over the dark ages which preceded 
the re-discovery of America by Columbus. 
Behind that veil are dimly seen vast remains 
of cities, immense pyramids, forgotten tombs ; 
they tell us of a lost civilization of which we 
may never discover the source. What migra- 
tions, what successive waves of population 
must have swept past these stately groves on 
their southward path! But nature, calm 
and unchanging and ever young, covers the 
sepulchres of these vanished nations with 
virgin forest, and is silent. We are forcibly 
reminded by this train of thought of the great. 
defect in things American, their lack of 
historical connexion with the past. 

The Old World also has its famous trees, but, 
unlike those of the New, they are enshrined in 
our hearts and memories, because connected 
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with great names and great events, or else 
recalling the fairy world of childhood. Our 
readers will, perhaps, permit us briefly to 
indicate the wide and interesting field of 
research that thus opens up before us. The 
trees of those countries which have been the 
theatre of history cannot, it is true, compete 
in height with the giants which we have 
been describing, but they often attain an 
enormous girth. The olives of Gethsemane 
claim the first place from their touching and 
hallowed associations. The olive, a tree of 
low stature, grey foliage, and small beauty, 
is known to live long. Eight trees in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat are recorded 
as having existed before Jerusalem fell into 
the hands of the Mahomedans. Modern 
science sees nothing impossible in these 
patriarchs having been alive as saplings in 
the time of Christ, but the local tradition that 
they witnessed the agony cannot be main- 
tained. The cedars of Lebanon are very 
old. It seems like nature’s protest against 
mere bulk that this noble tree with its vast 
horizontal arms is, after all, the most majestic 
of the conifers, though not the most beautiful. 
The plane-tree of Buyukdere, nine miles from 
Constantinople, is a representative of many 
individuals of that species which have been 
honoured and venerated.-in the East, and even 
worshipped. Though not more than 100 
feet in height, it measures 165 feet round its 
caverned trunk. On Meunt Etna there are 
some chestnuts of great antiquity. The 
famous ‘‘ Chestnut of the Hundred Horses” 
has at first sight the aspect of seven distinct 
trees arranged in a ring of 163 feet. At least 
three competent botanists, Houel, Recupero, 
and Schouw, have satisfied themselves by 
excavations and examination that these seven 
trunks were united below into one. It must 
be confessed that an engraving of the scene 
hardly gives us that impression ; and yet one 
is unwilling to reject the opinion of such a 
man as Schouw. Be this as it may, there is 
no doubt that a neighbouring chestnut 
measures 83 feet in girth. We can only 
mention the dragon-tree of Orotava in Tene- 
riffe, destroyed by a hurricane in 1867, and 
the great Banyan tree of Nerbuddah in the 
Ganges as two prodigies of vegetation which 
would require more space than we can spare 
to describe. In Great Britain we have many 
old trees. A chestnut at Tortworth in 
Gloucestershire was remarkable for its size so 
long ago as 1135. Many of our yews are 
undoubtedly 1,000 years old. What poet 
before Tennyson ever caught the sombre 
grandeur of this ‘‘ sullen” tree as he has, in 





lines which we cannot refrain from quoting ? 


“* Old Yew, that graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapped about the bones. 


Oh, not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
That changest not in any gale, 
Nor scorching summer suns avail 

To brand thy thousand years of gloom ! ” 


But we must return from this tempting di- 
gression to our Scguotas, for we still have one 
more point of view from which they interest 
us profoundly. They have a singular geolo- 
gical history. One of the most suggestive 
truths brought to light by geology is that the 
plants that now surround us are of very dif- 
ferent antiquity. Some families can be traced 
back to very old formations, while others 
first appear in more recent strata. When we 
reflect on their immense pedigree we see that 
Alge and Fungi are at once the simplest and 
most unchangeable of vegetable organisms. 
Ferns, again, have had an astounding period 
of existence. The genus Srguoia is, com- 
pared with these, geologically modern. It 
appears first in the Lower Miocene. The 
genus that is now confined to a corner of 
North America was then very widely diffused. 
The fossil species Seguoia Langsdorfii has 
been found in Switzerland, Germany, Ice- 
land, the island of Mull, and even in Disco 
in Greenland, in latitude 7o deg. N. 
Cautious botanists hesitate to pronounce it 
really distinct from the redwood (Sequoia 
sempervirens) now existing. Those of our 
readers who care to verify the statements of 
others with their own eyes will find specimens 
of this extinct Seguoia in the British Museum 
geological collection. They were brought 
from Greenland by Mr. Whymper, and are 
shown in the very attractive case which con- 
tains the splendid leaf-impressions from 
Oeningen. A closely allied species, the 
Sequoia Couttsig, has been found very abun- 
dantly in the lignite of Bovey ‘Tracey, 
Devonshire, where some beds are simply a 
matted conglomerate of the cones, seeds, and 
branches of this tree. It has been found 
more sparingly in the Black Band, the 
lowest (carbonaceous) bed of the Hempstead 
Hill formation near Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight. 

What a strang: history! Untold ages ago, 
before the voice of man was heard on this 
globe, these splendid conifers reared their 
stately growth in our own islands. Late in 
the nineteenth century they have returned 
thither as strangers from their Californian 
retreat. W. POWELL JAMES. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


OUR BLUE JACKETS.* 
THERE is, it may be feared, too much of a 
stereotyped character about the Church of 
Christ, regarded collectively. Asa corporate 
body, how slow to move! Red tape en- 
tangles in its meshes the nonconformist as 
wellas the Churchman. We notice this not to 
investigate its causes, for that would take too 
long a time, but to remark in connection with it 
how some compensation seems to beprovided 
in the actings of spontaneous individual zeal. 

There is nothing new in this in the ancient 
days of the Judges, ‘the Lord raised up” 
many an earnest worker for His glory. He 
still from time to time puts into the heart of 
some gifted and zealous follower of Christ 
an irrepressible desire for a special work of 
Christian faith and love. And then the work 
of that one tells largely upon other Christians. 
We were much struck by an illustration of 
this on the last occasion when we were in the 
House of Commons. One of the speakers 
used the phrase “‘ Spurgeonising the Church,” 
and we pondered over the influence which a 
Baptist minister’s Christian work must have 
exercised, when his very name was coined 
into a participle descriptive of a process 
alleged to be going on in the Established 
Church, and spoken by the lips of a leading 
politician in so august an assembly. 

A deeply interesting chronicle, therefore, 
is that of AGNEs Wesron’s life and work 
among our sailors, We believe that the Lord 
has indeed raised her up for a much-needed 
mission to our seafaring population. 

Hers is a case which shows how the endow- 
ments of natural character, when sanctified to 
the Redeemer’s service, are as important in 
their instrumentality as the ardent zeal which 
chose their work and prompted their conse- 
cration. From her youth she was marked by 
great determination, and an unconquerable 
spirit of enterprise. 

Her love of music was a passion with her— 
one of her passions, let us say, for in these we 
find, humanly speaking, the secret of her suc- 
cess as an evangelist; and it illustrates the 
dauntlessness of her temperament, that when 
Dr. Wesley, after secretly listening to her play- 
ing one of Bach’s pedal fugues, walked into 
the organ loft, and without introduction said, 
“T have heard enough, I will teach you; but 
do you wish to learn asan amateur?” Agnes 

* Our Blue Jackets ; By an Eye Witness. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 





Weston at once replied, “No, I want as 
sharp training as you would give to a pro- 
fessional.” The celebrated organist smiled 
grimly and said, “ You shall have it; come 
back with me to Gloucester, and I will ask 
the Dean and Chapter to allow you to prac- 
tise on the cathedral organ.” She went, 
and for several weeks spent the chief part of 
every day at the cathedral organ, practising 
“till long after dark, spite of all the ghostly 
stories narrated by vergers and fellow-pupils.” 

The strong will, and impulsive, passionate 
temper, which needed and received in child- 
hood much anxious training, became, under 
the power of divine grace, a “servant to 
righteousness unto holiness,” and fitted 
Agnes for the happy audacity of her subse- 
quent Christian enterprises. ‘Till she was 
sixteen she was unconcerned about spiritual 
things. Under the preaching of the Rev. 
James Fleming (now of Chester Square), 
when incumbent of All Saints’ Chapel, Bath, 
the Holy Spirit began to strive with her. 
It was characteristic of her that she resolved 
not to be coerced. “I was obliged to go to 
church,” she writes, “ but I was determined 
not to listen, and oftentimes when the 
preacher gave out the text I have stopped 
my ears and shut my eyes, that I might 
neither see nor hear. I put away the truth 
deliberately from me, and the marvel is how 
the Good Shepherd followed me up.” 

But this proud will was conquered, the 
great spiritual change was wrought; not at 
once, nor easily, but after years of inward 
conflict with sceptical doubts and agonizing 
distress. Then peace flowed like a river, and 
our young friend came out of the “ darkness 
into marvellous light.” And thus she was 
fitted to sympathize, in after years, with 
many a poor sailor’s artless narrative of 
spiritual difficulty and distress. She was ten 
years in passing through cloud and storm till 
she found her haven of peace. Were these 
ten years wasted? Ah! “the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men.” 

In 1868 we find Agnes Weston, with all 
the ardour of her newly-found faith and love, 
making known the unsearchable riches of 
Christ to the little school children, the 
hospital patients, and the Bible class, some- 
times giving “a short gospel address in each 
of the men’s wards.” Presents of flowers and 
books emphasized her kind words. Some of 
the incidents from real life which came under 
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her notice she turned into tracts, which have 
sold largely. In the Sunday school the 
worst boys were always given to her: the 
curate said she delighted in “licking them 
into shape.” 

The senior boys’ class under the care of 
Miss Weston developed into a Sunday class 
for working men. This reached an average 
of one hundred. Then a mission- room 
became vacant, she rented it, and made a 
centre for all her work—Bible classes, prayer 
meetings, Temperance and Band of Hope 
work. In all this she had the sympathy and 
sanction of Canon Bernard, the rector of 
Walcot. 

When the militia assembled at Bath for 
their annual training, Agnes Weston was 
quick to discern the evils of sucha gathering, 
and as prompt in devising schemes for 
counteracting them. She started coffee and 
reading rooms, gave them music and readings, 
and formed some of them into a Sunday 
Bible class. An officer reported, “ Since 
Miss Weston has taken the men in hand and 
kept them out of the public-houses they are 
not like the same fellows.” At the close of 
the training she presented each man with a 
Testament when the regiment was drawn up 
on the parade ground, “‘after a few earnest, 
simple words.” 

These were the small beginnings, the 
rehearsal of greater performances in the 
Redeemer’s service. We pass on to her work 
among the sailors. 

And this, too, had its small beginning. It 
grew out of a letter written by Miss Weston 
to a Christian soldier on his voyage to India. 
Finding comfort and help in it, he showed it 
toasailor. Jack’s eyes glistened as he read 
it, and he said, ‘‘ Do you think that that lady 
would write to me? I would give anything 
to receive a letter like that.” The soldier 
promised to write, and did so, from Suez. 
“ That letter,” says Agnes Weston, “was the 
germ of all my present work in the Service.” 


THE LITTLE BLUE BACKS, 

The correspondence with sailors grew immensely ; 
one man written to on board any ship would send the 
names of other shipmates who wanted to be on the 
rol; some of the naval chaplains also, hearing of this 
correspondence, began to take an interest in it, among 
whom was the late Rev. Richard Price, R.N., at 
Devonport. He kindly velunteered to procure names 
of Christian men at that port. . . . Friendships, 
lasting in many instances through life, were made with 
hundreds of Blue Jackets in this simple way. . .. 
Indeed, so great was the demand for written letters 
that Miss Weston found it necessary to supplement 
them with a monthly printed letter. The number 


rose steadily to 3,000 a month, and still names poured 
in from all parts of the world, and the circulation rose 


from 3,500 to 4,000, at which figure it now stands, 
These letters are called by the men ‘‘little Blue 
Backs,’’ on account of the blue cover in which, most 
properly, they are sent into the Navy. ‘There is 
hardly a bronzed and weather-beaten Blue Jacket in 
the Service who would not answer, if he were asked 
whether he knew Miss Weston’s Blue Backs, *‘ Why, 
yes, they comed aboard my ship every month all the 
time we were away.” 

We have not space to extract the graphic 
description of the excitement and amusing 
scenes on the arrival cf a packet of these 
monthly letters at some far-off naval station. 
They are eagerly read and treasured, and have 
been much blessed to the men. 

Then the boys of the training ships sent a 
deputation with “ Please, ma’am, do you think 
you could write us boys a letter all to our- 
selves? We don’t understand the men’s.” 
So now at least two thousand boys’ letters are 
despatched monthly. 

In 1873 Agnes Weston commenced her 
Temperance work. She wished to visit the 
men on board the ships. Service rules were 
against her. Admiral Sir W. King came to 
her help, on one condition, that he should 
hear an address given by her, as a sample of 
what her ministrations would be. The dock- 
yardsmen at Devonport were convened, the 
Admiral and his chaplain stood by, while 
brave Agnes Weston gave an earnest address. 
The result was that the word was passed on 
to all the ships in the harbour, “ Don’t be 
afraid to let Miss Weston come on board and 
speak to your ship’s company. I'll stand 
security for her.” 

Miss Weston has carried on this work with 
unflagging spirit and much success. Let us 
picture her in it. 

ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘ST, VINCENT.” 

The work of the day was over; it was a clear, bright, 
moonlight night ; the captain had given permission for 
the meeting to be held late in the evening, that the 
muster might be general. Taking his stand on the 
poop by Miss Weston’s side, he kindly opens the 
meeting with a few manly, straightforward words of 
counsel and interest; ‘‘then,’’ as she graphically 
describes it, ‘‘I gave them all a good talking to. 
The moon struggling through the clouds, the shadowy 
tracing of the masts and rigging, the outlines of the 
old Victory and the Duke of Wellington, the lights 
gleaming from the ports on the water, and the crowd 
of young Blue Jackets below, was a scene never to 
be forgotten. There were at least five hundred up- 
turned faces, all listening with eager attention to every 
word that was spoken, and coming forward in crowds 
at the close to sign the Temperance pledge.” 

There are now 200 floating Temperance societies 
under Miss Weston’s superintendence, almost one in 
every ship in the Navy. The testimonies of the men 
as to their usefulness would fill a volume. Some 
speak of having given up the drink and having come 
to Christ at the same time. A sailor on board 
H.M.S. Raleigh says, “I gave up the drink, and I 





gave my heart to Jesus.” 
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And now for Agnes Weston’s work on 
shore among sailors, probably the most 
interesting to the readers of the book. 
Noticing, on Sunday afternoons at Devon- 
port, the great number of sailor boys on 
leave from the training ships, who were 
idling their time away and getting into mis- 
chief, she felt that these rudderless ships 
needed some kind pilotage. ‘To see a need, 
to discover a remedy, and to apply it, was as 
one thing to our zealous friend. The officers 
discouraged her :—“ They are as restless when 
they come ashore as birds let out of a cage; 
they like to roam about, and you will never 
be able to collect them.” Of course Miss 
Weston was not daunted. She invited the 
boys for singing and reading to a large public 
room. The first Sunday came. After two 
hours waiting only one boy appeared, too 
alarmed to stay when he found not one of 
his shipmates to bear him company. On 
the following Sunday not one attended. This 
lasted for four Sundays, then with much 
prayer and the exercise of faith came wisdom, 
The friend with whom she was staying offered 
her kitchen ; tea, cake, and a cheerful fire- 
side were magnets. A dozen boys came, 
then twice and thrice as many ; hymns, stories, 
and prayer filled up the afternoon. The 
kitchen soon became too small; boys sat on 
the window-ledge, among cups and saucers 
on the dresser, even inside the grate. Bright 
Arthur Phillips—soon called home—said, 
‘* Well, we are crowded out; we shall soon 
have to ask God to give us a larger place, 
Miss Weston !” 

Miss Weston secured a room close to the 
landing-place, and it was soon filled. The 
restlessness of the boys called for both tact 
and patience ; Miss Weston acquired both by 
some amusing yet painful experience. 

As the work increased—for the audience 
was soon two hundred strong—the desire was 
expressed for an extension of privileges,—in 
fact, for a place of constant resort, a public- 
house without the drink. This desire became 
so urgent that Miss Weston felt obliged to 
launch out still further, and so she started her 
Sailors’ Institute, a daily rendezvous for 
sailors, and the head-quarters of her benevo- 
lent enterprises. 

Close to the gateway of the royal dock- 
yard stood a vacant house, old-fashioned, 
roomy, strong, “the very house for the pur- 
pose.” A short appeal in the Christian 
brought enough money for the first year’s 
rent, and soon afterwards other moneys com- 
menced to flow in. At last £6,000 were 
received, which bought and fitted up the 





Sailors’ Rest» and Institute. Brightness, 
cleanliness, and a cordial welcome are dis- 
tinguishing features of this place. Mirrors, 
white and gold barrels with silver taps, a 
fountain, handsome lamps, tempting array of 
eatables in the windows, show Miss Weston’s 
sound common sense as well as her zeal. 
Sailors stand cosily in front of the cheery bar, 
brilliant copper urns are being constantly 
tapped, pictures hang on the walls, a parrot 
whistles, a musical box plays a tune,—such is 
the busy scene from 5.30 in the morning to 
12 o'clock at night. 

A side door from the bar-room leads to 
Jack’s smoking-room — an_ indispensable 
appendage. Here old shipmates spin yarns 
over a pipe, a cup of coffee, or play some 
merry tune. Upstairs is the reading-room, 
on the same floor the bath-room with hot and 
cold water, and Miss Weston’s correspond- 
ence room. Above this floor is the kitchen, 
with its good cookery. In this house Miss 
Weston has fitted up a small room for her 
occasional use. Then there are the dining 
and sitting-rooms for sailors boarding in the 
house, with a small library. Scattered about 
On various tables may be found religious and 
secular papers, the religious papers quite as 
much read as the others. A long passage 
on the ground-floor leads to the sailors’ 
dormitories, where each can have his little 
private cabin. At right angles with the insti- 
tute, and in the rear, is the Gospel Hall, 
entered from the street and by a private door 
from the Rest. Here meetings are held 
every day, and here the strictly religious part 
of Miss Weston’s work is carried out. 

The Institute and Rest are intended to 
promote the temporal welfare of the sailor, 
and to counteract the temptations of the 
drinking-places. He is not obliged to 
attend the mission services at the hall, so 
that there is no undue pressure of religious 
efforts upon him. Yet the cheery welcome 
of the Institute may become the first step 
of moral reform. 

COFFEE AND DEVONSHIRE CREAM, 

A sailor, half sober, sauntered one evening into 
the bright bar. Throwing down half-a-crown on the 
counter, he called out to one of the servers to give 
him a glass of half and half, ‘‘and mind you make 
it stiff,’ he added. Instead of looking grimly at 
him and reproving him, she at once said, with a 
woman’s tact, “ We haven't your sort of half and 
half, but would you like to try some of ours?” 
“Yours !” was his response, ‘* what’s that then?” 
‘* Well,” she said, “ will you have something hot or 
cold?”? Hesmiled. ‘* Youseem to have something 
more than cold water, I’d like a jorum of something 
hot.” ‘Well, would you like a cup of coffee?” 
‘Yes, that I would,” he answered, ‘‘it’s a long 
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“me since I’ve had much in the coffee line.” Look- 
ing at him again, and thinking she would bait the 
hook still more, she said, ‘‘ Are you a Devonshire 
man?” ‘*To be sure I am—a west countryman to 
the backbone,’’ was the prompt answer. ‘‘ Then,” 
she said, ‘‘you’ll like a little Devonshire cream in 

our coffee?” This carried the day; Jack’s eyes 
airly danced in his head as he said, “I’ve been 
round the Horn, and I don’t know where besides, but 
it’s a long day since I and Devonshire cream have 
met, Thank ye, missus, kindly,’’ and he sat down to 
enjoy the first cup of coffee he had tasted for many a 
day. When hehad finisbed it, she brought him back 
the half-crown which he had thrown down, saying, 
‘* Can’t you give me a penny instead of this?” ‘‘ A 
penny !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say 
that you are only going to charge me a penny for all 
this, and the Devonshire cream into the bargain ? 
Well, if Miss Weston gives away things like that, 
she’ll soon have to shut up the place.’’ It was ex- 
plained to him that on every cup of coffee a profit of 
at least a halfpenny was made, and he went away to 
tell his shipmates to come and try the new-fangled 
public-house which he had found. Thank God, this 
visit and this cup of coffee, given bya kind and 
Christian woman, was the beginning of a new life to 
him, he became a Temperance man, and afterwards 
gave his heart to the Lord Jesus Christ, besides 
persuading many of his shipmates to give up drink. 
** All along,” he said, ‘‘under God, of that first 
kind word and cup of coffee.” 


All departments of this varied Devonport 
work have prospered. Nearly £2,000 were 
taken over the counter during its first year. 
The sailor’s wife may come there as well as 
the sailor. In the service the place is called 
* The threerC’s,” or as Jack explains it, “It 
means Coffee, Comfort, and Company ; and if 
a man’s got good cofft.e, comfort, and plenty 
of good company, it goes a long way to 
keep him from what’s wrong.” 

A few words about the Hall. Miss Weston 
has organized the services so that they are 
not necessarily dependent on herself—a wise 
idea. A “Workers Plan” shows the 
arrangement of meetings for three months; 
and an evangelist in charge sees that all goes 
on well. The meetings are crowded, and 
many conversions have resulted. 

The basis is broad and catholic. <A 
Churchwoman herself, Miss Weston is in 
hearty alliance with all who hold the “one 
faith ;” her success shows that “union is 
power and blessing.” 

We are sorry to be unable to give more 
extracts. We should like to show how from 
all parts of the world testimonies crowd in, 
testimonies from men and boys who have 
gained the courage of the Christian life by 
lessons learned in the Rest or at the Hall. 
Miss Weston has started ‘Sailors’ Rests” in 
other places, and will counsel any one who 
wishes to tread in her steps, while she herself 
resolves fresh schemes of Christian love and 
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faith. But the reading of this modest record 
of her labours may sufficiently guide other 
workers. 





ENGLISH MAIDEN OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


AN 


Just after the battle of Sedgemoor, on July 
6th, 1685, is the date when this story com- 
mences. ‘The scenes are therefore laid in 
stirring times, and the feelings, trials, customs, 
and habits of that century are described 
with much painstaking. ‘The portraiture of 
Winifred, the good little Puritan, is success- 
fully drawn. She passes through some 
strange adventures, but always conducts her- 
self as an English maiden should do. We 
should like to instil her high conscien- 
tious spirit and sweet simplicity into some 
of the English maidens of the nineteenth 
century. 


LADY BETTY’S GOVERNESS.* 


A larger story by the same author, and 
also in the style of the modern-antique—a 
dangerous style for story-writers, but one in 
which the authoress has acquitted herself 
in a clever manner. These books do not 
indicate quite so much research and thought 
as similar ones which we could name, but by 
some readers will be preferred, as the pro- 
gress of the tale is not delayed by the 
writer’s reflections, or too elaborate attempt 
to analyze motive and feeling. The scene is 
laid in the days of Laud and Prynne, and 
amidst the conflicts which ended in the vic- 
tories of the Commonwealth, ‘These create 
some of the adventures and increase the 
interest of the story, and afford, what so 
many books for the young lack, both 
wholesomeness and excitement. 





A STORY FROM CANADA.T 


THERE is always for us English readers a 
peculiar attractiveness in American stories. 
We are not generally familiar with our Trans- 
atlantic relations in their home life, except 


* Winifred, an English Maiden of the Seventeenth 
Century.— Lady Betty’s Governesss By L. E. 
Guernsey. John F, Shaw and Co. 

+ The Bairns; or, Janet’s Love and Service. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern’s Troubles.” Hodde: 
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as we read of it in books. We ought to know 
much. One with us in language, blood, 
religion, and love of liberty, we ought to be 
better acquainted ; yet there is many an 
Englishman—probably many an American 
also—who has a more intimate knowledge of 
the people of France than of his brethren 
over the water. Delineations of American 
daily life, family and social, may show us our 
friends so truly, with their virtues and their 
failings, as to draw out our sympathies 
towards them, and give us a finer appreciation 
of their sterling worth of character. Apart 
from actual intercourse, a well-written tale of 
fiction may give us very fairly this desired 
mental and moral revelation. ‘The Wide, 
Wide World ” was the precursor of this kind 
of literature, and the track has been well- 
beaten by many followers. ‘ The Bairns” 
belongs to this order of books, and we com- 
mend it as an interesting story. Its interest 
is heightened by its contrasting of American 
life with the feelings, habits, and prejudices of 
a Scotch minister’s family who have emigrated 
to America. At first everything shocks their 
ideas of what is proper. And they, in turn, 
are a puzzle to their new neighbours. For 
example, their old nurse Janet—a true mother 
to the orphan “bairns”—is a _ standing 
mystery with her old-world notions of domes- 
tic service. We extract a page. 


HELPS versus SERVANTS. 

3ut the wonder of wonders, the riddle that none 
could read, the anomaly in Merleville society, was 
Janet, or Mrs, Nasmyth, as she was generally called. 
In refusing one of the many invitations with the 
minister and Graeme, she had thought fit to give 
society in general a piece of her mind. She was, she 
said, the minister’s servant, and kenned her place 
better than to offer to take her tea with him in any 
strange house ; she was obliged for the invitation all 
the same, 

‘* Servant !” echoed Mrs. Sterne’s help, who was 
staying to pass the evening, while her mistress went 
home ‘‘ to see about supper.” 

And ‘‘servant!” echoed the young lady who 
assisted Mrs Merle in her household affairs, 

“I'll let them see that I think myself just as good 
as Queen Victoria if I do live out,” said another 
dignified auxiliary. 

**<he must be a dreadful mean-spirited creature.” 

‘* Why, they do say she’ll brush them great boys’ 
shoes. IJ saw her myself, through the study door, pull 
off Mr. Elliott’s boots as humble as could be.” 

‘To see that little girl pouring tea when there’s 
company, and Mrs. Nasmyth not sitting down. It’s 
ridiculous.” 

‘*T wouldn’t do so for the President !”’ 

‘* Well, they seemto think everything of her,” said 
Miss Pettimorce, speaking for the first time in this 
connection, 


‘* Why, yes, she does just what she has a mind to 
about house. And the way them children hang 
about her and fuss over her, I never see. They tell 
her everything, and these boys mind her as they do 
their father.” 

** And ifany one comes to pay his minister’s tax, 
it’s always ‘Ask Mrs. Nasmyth,’ or ‘Mrs. Nas- 
myth will tell vou.’ ” 

‘‘ They couldn’t get along without her. If I was 
her I’d show them that I was as good as them, and 
no servant.” 

‘*She’s used to it. She’s been brought up so. 
But now that she’s got here I should think she’d be 
sick of it.” 

‘IT suppose ‘servant’ there mean; pretty much 
twhat ‘help’ does here. There don’t seem to be 
difference enough to talk about,” said Rebecca. 

*« T see considerable difference,” said Mrs. Merle’s 
young lady. 

‘* Tt beats all,” said another. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER.* 


The legend of St. Christopher seems a 
favourite subject with our poetic friends ; 
Miss Shipley has also placed it first in her 
nice little volume of poems. A few of these 
(“ Faithful unto Death,” “The Woodland 
Stream,” &c.) have appeared in our pages. 
Sweetness, pathos, and a vein of Christian 
cheerfulness characterize this little book. 
We append one of the shorter pieces. 


REJOICE IN THE LorD. 


Sing though the day be dreary, 
Sing though the way be long 
Sing in the midst of the darkness, 
A joyful, trusting song. 

Sing though thy heart be weary— 
Singing will ease its pain, 

And refresh all its desert places 
Like the fall of the summer rain, 


Sing as the Christian prisoners— 
As Paul and Silas sang, 
When the melody of their midnight hymn 
Through the cells of the dungeon rang ; 
Sing! and thy fellow-captives, 
As they list to thy holy strains, 
Shall feel in their hearts the music, 
And perchance forget their pains. 


Sing as they sang that evening 
When the simple feast was done, 

And the servants of Jesus, faint and few, 
Followed the Holy One: 

Gethsemane was before Him, 
And Calvary’s anguish dim, 

And the traitor had gone to his fearful work, 
Yet He joined in the parting hymn. 


* The Legend of St. Christopher and other Poems., 





By Mary E. Shipley. W. Poole. 
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re _ ! Light = = at even, KATIE, THE FISHERMAN’S LITTLE 
s the sunset soft and ciear, * 
And repay thee for all the dimness : ene 
Which shadows the daylight here : A nice story for children, and the early 
Go on thy way rejoicing ; effort of a young authoress. We heartily 
te aera “D lps. aed eta wish her a successful career. 


Nothing can shake the comfort 
Of him whom the Lord makes glad. * The Religious Tract Society. 































THE COUNTRY PARSON; OR, LIVING AND LABOURING. 


[Two friends, clergymen, passing through a country village, give their ideas of a country parson’s life. ] 






I. 











“THERE would I live and labour: easy the work and light; 
For few are the souls that gather in these cottage homes to-night. 
Yonder the little school-house, with roses latticed o’er ; 

Few are the children’s feet that pass within that tiny door. 











“ Skyward above yon poplar the church’s steeple towers : 
Life to a country parson must be nought but culling flowers. 
Smilingly beams his morning, with its round of duties small, 
And pleasure lights up his taper when evening’s shadows fall. a 







“ There would I live and labour, where dreamy moments fly, 
Where folk do nought but listen, and mortals rarely die ; 
Where autumn’s fields are laden with harvest’s wealth of gold, 

And village pastors sleep, and rise, and live but to grow old.” 








II, 











“ Brother, think’st thou the sunlight has nought to do but smile ? 
Have country paths no stumbling-place, no corner dark and vile ? 
Foul are the mists that gather where waveless waters stand ; 

Dense are the clouds that veil the sun e’en from the flow’ry land. 












“Nay! to a country pastor life glows with a sombre light ; 
Small though his flock, he finds in them his work from morn to night. 
Dull are the ears that listen to his stirring tones of love, 

Duller the hearts that seem to yearn for earthly things above. 












“ Few are his soul-companions, yet the village hearts are kind ; 
Each day requires its little deeds, great things are hard to find. 
Gently he tries to link the young in faith’s eternal bond 

Ere to the world outside they pass, and he to worlds beyond. 











“ Yet here he lives and labours ; ’tis enough for him to know 
That his Master needs him where men’s zeal is cold and feet are slow. 
In his country home he labours on, and till he rests on high, 
Blessing and blest he seeks to live, blessing and blest to die.” 

JOHN W. MILLS. 
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ls now used by all Respectable Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 





Ww. F. SMITH'S TASTELESS 


DANDILION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
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NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. ts 


A Neat Cloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
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ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT'S COAL. TAR SOAP. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.) 

SINE QUA NON 
For the Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 
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The late Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of Saville a, 
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*," BEWARE of Spurious Imitations under fanciful names. 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, | 22% 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS. | 1.2. esc, 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 
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